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Warning-Disclaimer 


Although the author and publisher have made every effort to ensure that the information 
in this book was correct at press time, the author and publisher do not assume and hereby 
disclaim any liability to any party for any loss, damage, or disruption caused by errors or 
omissions, whether such errors or omissions result from negligence, accident, or any 
other cause. 


Foreword 


Chatsworth is a small town located in Central Illinois. It is 100 miles south of Chicago 
and 70 miles east of Peoria. It was founded in 1859, two years after the Peoria & 
Oquawka Railroad first crossed Central Illinois. This railroad became the Toledo, Peoria, 
and Warsaw line a few years later. 


In August of 1887, the TP&W railroad began advertising for a special passenger 
excursion train that would take Central Illinois citizens on a short vacation trip to Niagara 
Falls. On August 10, 1887, the train with its 625 total passengers began the trip east 
across Illinois. 


Just past midnight, the passenger train encountered a burned out wooden bridge just east 
of Chatsworth. The second locomotive and several wood passenger cars derailed killing 
approximately 85 passengers and injuring 372 more. It was one of the worst train wrecks 
of that era. 


In 1970, Helen Louise Plaster Stoutemyer published her account of the Chatsworth Train 
Wreck titled The Train That Never Arrived. This book utilizes her research and adds a 
significant amount of new information about the wreck. 


It is hoped this book will help to inform future generations about the Chatsworth Train 
Wreck of 1887. The Chatsworth train wreck still ranks as the seventh worst in American 
railroad history in terms of fatalities. 


Acknowledgments 


The original book The Train That Never Arrived: A Saga of the Niagara Excursion 
Train That Wrecked Between Chatsworth and Piper City August 10, 1887, was 
originally written and published in 1970 by Helen Louise Plaster Stoutemyer. 


Helen Louise Plaster Stoutemyer (1905-1994) was a teacher and a Chatsworth Historian. 
She spent many years researching the Chatsworth Train Wreck in order to publish her 
book The Train That Never Arrived. 


Mrs. Stoutemyer also wrote and published a second book in 1991 titled Sands of Time: 
150 Years Around Chatsworth, Illinois. 


The Train That Never Arrived has been out-of-print for many years. It is also becoming 
difficult to find used copies of her book. 


Samuel D. Depino, of Chatsworth, Illinois, currently owns the copyright to The Train 
That Never Arrived. Mr. Depino has graciously given the author permission to utilize the 
materials from this book. The updated book will allow future generations of Chatsworth 
area residents to learn from the work that Mrs. Stoutemyer did to preserve Chatsworth 
history. This book adds a significant amount of new information about the wreck. 
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Helen Louise Plaster Sfoutemyer 
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Author's Note by Mrs. Stoutemyer from her book The Train 
That Never Arrived 


The Chatsworth Wreck became of interest to me almost as soon as I heard of Chatsworth 
itself. As a senior, graduating from the University of Illinois, I was being interviewed for 
a teaching position and eventually accepted the one at Chatsworth. When I proudly told 
friends of my new job, I received two reactions. From the young, it was "Chatsworth? 
Where's that?" and from the older ones, "Chatsworth? Oh, that's the town where they had 
the terrible wreck." 


Naturally with this introduction to my future home, I was anxious to pursue the subject 
further. The Youth Counselor of our church, Mrs. Mabel Carlock, explained this was the 
wreck of an excursion train to Niagara Falls. The wooden coaches had telescoped, she 
said, cutting the heads off many of the passengers. 


Upon arrival in Chatsworth I soon found L. J. Haberkorn was an excellent source of 
information about the wreck. He had been there helping with the rescue work and liked to 
talk about it. 


When I knew Mr. Haberkorn, he ran a music store, selling Victrola's, pianos, records, 
roasted peanuts, newspapers and post cards. He still had for sale some pictures, dimmed 
with age, of the Chatsworth wreck. When he wasn't busy, he would readily lapse into 
story telling, an art at which he was very good, reminiscing on his part in the rescue 
work. 


Somewhere along the line, I'm not sure exactly when, I began collecting clippings, 
pictures, souvenirs and anything pertaining to that tragic event. About 1950 I accepted a 
part time job with the local weekly paper, The Chatsworth Plaindealer. Each year on the 
anniversary of the wreck, August 10, 1887, I collected material for a story for the paper. 
Sometimes information was obtained by research from old papers, sometimes by 
interviews of persons who recalled the event. 


C. C. Burford, state historian, wrote a booklet on the Chatsworth Wreck in 1949. In this 
he included much other material comparing the Chatsworth disaster with other 
catastrophes, as the sinking of ships, burning of a theater and other mishaps where there 
was great loss of life. 


It has long been my desire to collect all the local information available on the Chatsworth 
Wreck, compile it into one volume with photographs and set it down for posterity. This is 
the sole purpose in this undertaking. It is not for fame or fortune, but to record such facts 
as are known before these items are forever lost and to have a treatise written by one who 
has long been a member of the local community, who has absorbed its background and 
talked with many who were rescuers or observers and heard stories from the lips of 
survivors. 


СНАРТЕК 1 


Book Design 


The original book by Mrs. Stoutemyer was 68 pages long. It was printed by The Blade in 
Fairbury, Illinois, in 1970. This material will be repeated in this updated version, 
including all of the photographs. Additional chapters will be added after the conclusion of 
the material prepared by Mrs. Stoutemyer. The new chapters will include the following 
information. 


A modern transcription of the Chatsworth Train Wreck story that was printed in 
the Piper City newspaper. 


A modern transcription of the Chatsworth Train Wreck story that appeared in the 
Police Gazette magazine. 


A transcription of the final report of the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission on the accident. 


A transcription of the Harper’s Weekly magazine article and illustrations. 


A summary of the impact of the wreck on the neighboring town of Fairbury, 
Illinois. 


Transcribed testimony of four key individuals involved in the wreck. These 
include the surviving locomotive engineer, the fireman who jumped from the first 
locomotive, the Section Foreman, and the widow of the engineer killed in the 
second locomotive. 


A modern transcription of the final accident report of the Illinois Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission. Report includes their recommendations. 


Essay in defense of Section Foreman Timothy Coughlin. 


Biography on nine year old Francis Snedaker who was severely injured in the 
wreck. 


Sanborn 1892 maps of Chatsworth. 
Additional wreck scene photographs from the Library of Congress. 
TP&W video by Green Frog Productions 


Return of lantern from Livingston County Historical Society to Chatsworth. 


Since all the photographs from the 1887 era were in black and white, this new book will 
also be in black and white format, versus color format. Utilizing a black and white book 
format also significantly lowers the cost of purchasing the book, versus using color. 


СНАРТЕК 2 


Early Days 


THE TRAIN THAT NEVER ARRIVED 


“Toll the bell, Chatsworth—toll, toll, toll! 
Calling you forth at dead of night 
The “time’s made up” for every soul, 
A few to linger, but many outright.” 


These lines are part of a poem penned by Miriam Grant of Peoria, a survivor of the 
wreck. It is entitled "Chatsworth". The bell signifies the alarm calling the people of 
Chatsworth to aid the hundreds trapped and injured in the excursion train but it also 
depicts the mournful sound of the bell as it tolls for the nearly one hundred dead. 


Chatsworth 


The story has been related many times of the arrival of Chatsworth's first white settler, 
Franklin Oliver. Oliver and his family drove through in a baroque, a fancy horse drawn 
carriage, arriving in 1832. He was on his way from New Jersey to Missouri but was 
attracted by the rich timber land then held by the Kickapoo Indians and known as 
Kickapoo Grove. Mr. Oliver built a cabin on land on the south side of the three mile road, 
south of town, near the farm more recently owned by the late Mrs. Elizabeth Kurtenbach; 
her father, Miles Desire, had purchased this land from the Oliver estate. Mrs. Kurtenbach, 
Joseph Rumbold and Tom Pierce, all neighbors recalled the Oliver log cabin, which was 
destroyed by fire. One time Mrs. Kurtenbach pointed out to this writer the location of a 
tiny family cemetery of the Oliver's on the Kurtenbach owned land; instructions to honor 
the ancient graves were given to the man farming her land. 


This wooded area in the center of the prairie came to be known as Oliver's Grove and 
served as a source of lumber and as a picnic area for the community for many years. It 
was the scene of patriotic rallies on numerous anniversaries of the 4th of July. James 
Brydon told in his diary of attending celebrations at Oliver's Grove. L. J. Haberkorn, in 
his History of Chatsworth, described a celebration. People in decorated wagons and 
buggies joined the band in Chatsworth for the gay parade to the Grove. Onlookers from 
all over the area gathered to watch the parade and to join in festivities at the Grove. Well 
filled picnic baskets and lemonade, dancing, ball games, races, the tree swings, the 
speech making, were all a part of the annual July 4th celebration. 


An event in 1857 had a great bearing on the location of Chatsworth. This was the 
building of the railroad. The Toledo, Peoria and Western had been started several years 
earlier but the extension of the road through Chatsworth to Gilman was completed in the 
year 1857. 


This event was followed, in 1859, by the platting of a new town on the railroad. Some did 
not like the double name, Oliver's Grove, so a change was made and the new town 
became Chatsworth. It seems to be an established fact that this name came from the 
famous estate of Chatsworth, in England, the home of the Duke of Devonshire. 


1858 saw the building of the first school house in Chatsworth, a building which though 
moved to another location, was still standing as late as 1969. 


With the building of the railroad new settlers came in and the first store, owned by 
Brockway and Brooks, was built. Carpenters moved in and a building boom began. A 
blacksmith, Samuel Patton, located here to do the horse shoeing and repair the farmer's 
machinery which was rather limited in those days. 


The organization of churches followed. The first one, Methodist, was established in 1859. 
Prior to this, as early as 1832, a circuit riding pastor, Rev. William Walker, had 
conducted religious services among the Indians at Kickapoo Grove. 


Another railroad, the Kankakee and Southwestern (later the Illinois Central) was granted 
a right-of-way through Chatsworth's Second Street, in 1870. This branch line ran from 
Kankakee to Bloomington and helped handle a great deal of the freight and passenger 
business. 


By 1867 Chatsworth was ready to become an incorporated village. The first officers were 
Jacob Titus, president; John S. McHeney, S. A. Tuttle, E. A. Bangs, W. W. Sears and 
Albert Tuttle, trustees. 


A store building was erected at the east end of the east business block, it housed the 
bakery of John P. Hansen. This building still stands and was featured at the time of 
Chatsworth's Centennial in June of 1967. It is presently the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
Maplethorpe. 


RAILROADS 


1867 was the beginning of the hey-day of the railroads. Business was booming and every 
town wanted a railway. Towns were laid out in hopes of getting one and many hoped in 
vain. These soon became ghost towns as the railroads passed them by. Ever hear of 
Richmond, Avoca, New Michigan, Sullivan Center? How about Murphy Station, 
Norman, Potosi, Zookville, or Windtown? These were all towns, laid out in Livingston 
County, that died when the railroad went somewhere else. 


People wanted railroads so badly that they paid to have them and donated land for the 
laying of tracks. Subscriptions were raised to help attract the railroad companies. At one 
time a line was being considered that would run through Chatsworth and Germanville. 
Germanville raised its quota of money but Chatsworth was slow in doing to. This caused 
the officials to change their minds, so it was said, and they built the railroad elsewhere. 
This might have made a big difference to the little settlement of Germanville, had it 
received a railway, although a similar township of Charlotte had a railroad and still never 
developed beyond the "crossroads" stage. 


Germanville was originally known as Germantown because of the preponderance of 
families of German origin settling there. When it was learned that there was already a 
town named Germantown, the settlement was called Germanville. One of the first settlers 
was T. Y. Brown, a man whose name will appear again in this story. 


To those born and raised in the era of the automobile, the dependence on trains is hard to 
believe. One went to Bloomington or Kankakee by train. People traveled to Pontiac, the 
county seat, by train also. A person could take the T. P. & W. to Chenoa and there change 
to the Chicago and Alton to Pontiac. It was also possible to go up the Bloomington 
Branch of the I. C. to Kempton and from there take the Kankakee Branch into Pontiac. 
This was known as "changing cars"; they really meant changing trains. The term 'car' did 
not refer to an automobile but to a railway car. 


Towns along the route of a railroad had greater opportunities. Those at the intersection of 
two roads were doubly blessed and a town with a round house and shops was a beehive 
of activity, swarming with railroad workers. 


Chatsworth didn't boast the round house but it did have two railroads with three or four 
passenger trains running each way daily on each of them. It was possible to go almost 
anywhere by train. A traveler picked the train according to his own time and 
convenience. 


Chatsworthians took short trips. Going to Fairbury on the train was a "big deal." People 
went by train to Forrest, Piper City and even to Charlotte. News reporters for the local 
paper met all trains to see who was getting on or off. A local news item might read "Miss 
Jane Dover was seen boarding the train Tuesday noon for Fairbury to spend the afternoon 
with her cousin, Mrs. Bert Collingwood." 


Most of the towns along the railroad were small, Washington, Eureka, El Paso, Chenoa, 
Fairbury, Forrest, none of them large. Peoria was the only sizable town in the entire 
length of the T. P. & W. 


These early trains burned wood. Along the right-of-way were groves of timber that could 
be used to furnish fuel. On the campus of the University of Illinois was a woods. It was 
said to have been started as an experiment to find the best trees, fastest growing, etc. to 
supply timber for wood-burning engines. After the trains discontinued using wood, the 
forest was preserved as a place of study for the University botany and zoology classes. 
Students went there to identify trees and shrubs and to study birds. There were paths 
through the woods and it was a favorite spot for strolling young couples, in the 
springtime, who didn't always go there just to study the trees and watch the birds. 


HISTORY IN 1887 


Grover Cleveland was President of the United States and Richard Oglesby was serving as 
Governor of Illinois. 


Dresses of 1887 swept the floor, the collars high, the sleeves long and tight at the wrist, 
many women wore bustles. The waist was small and the hats tall, plumed or feathered. 
Ladies carried parasols and gold headed canes. 


Chatsworth High School held its seventh annual commencement that year in the Town 
Hall with five girl graduates. In June they held their first alumni banquet in the same 
place. Tickets cost $1.00. Fifty five attended. Wellington Fehr of El Paso, only boy 
graduate up to 1887, was back for the banquet. He was called their "sweet boy graduate." 


For commencement a committee decorated the hall with evergreen branches trimmed 
with roses. They made an arch with a seat for the graduates. The class met at the home of 
James A. Smith and marched to the Hall led by True's Band, followed by the board of 
education, flower bearers, ministers, graduating class led by Professor Schlabach, 
teachers and musicians. Each member of the class gave a speech. 


A crowd of 5,000 attended Memorial Day observation (in Pontiac). Music was provided 
by the Glee Club, Chatsworth and Forrest bands. The memorial for those who fell in the 
Civil War was unveiled. G. A. R. placed flowers on graves of soldiers, (members had 
new badges for Memorial Day). 


United Memorial Day observation was to be held Sunday morning in the Chatsworth 
Park. The G. A. R. Post 388 changed its name to the E. G. Trask Post in honor of its 
recently deceased chaplain. 


George Walter had a telephone wire between the factory and the John Walter Store. The 
Tile Factory had twelve workers. 


Miners were boring for coal and had reached a depth of 331 feet, coal was encountered 
several times but was not of sufficient depth to be profitable. 


The pay car came through town once a month on the I. С. and Т. Р. & W. Apparently 
men were paid in cash. 


A new gravel walk was laid on Fourth Street to replace the "old rotten pine sidewalk". A 
stone crossing was built from McCabe and Traub's (John Kelly's) to L. J. Haberkorn's 


(Culkin Hardware) corner. The village board wanted no stands on street or in Park for 4th 
of July. 


It was noted with great glee June 24, 1887, the T. P. & W. stock yards were to be moved 
from center of town (in the railroad park opposite the Grand) to a long switch west of 
town. 


July 4th people began arriving in town by 6 a.m. and by 9:30 they were assembled to 
watch the parade and the arrival of the U. S. Mail. The early western stage coach was 
attacked by "Desperadoes" for the amusement of the crowd. Cullom had a balloon 
ascension. 


School districts were closing summer terms with picnics in Oliver's Grove. At the close 
of school at St. Patrick's there was a program. Father Van der Hagen awarded gold 
medals to Mary Ryan for science and Alice O'Neal for good conduct. 


A Germanville Township Sunday School convention was held in Ruppel school house. 
The Baptist ladies held an ice cream "sociable" at the home of Mrs. 0. H. Hall and earned 
$10.50. At a church social, at the home of Rev. Birch, Methodist pastor, Professor 
Schlabach entertained with some chemical experiments, apparently something new and 
very entertaining. The ladies held an ice cream supper and the Chatsworth Dramatic 
Company put on entertainment, they earned $66.80; Town Hall was still decorated for 
this at the time of the wreck. A school entertainment and lawn social was held at the 
"Beet Farm School" district number nine. 


The Democrats and Republicans played baseball, but it didn't state in the paper who had 
won. (Maybe it was a tie.) Fancy names were picked for ball teams, the Strawn "Goose 
Eggs" and the Risk "Cornfield Sailors". 


In July extreme heat of 100 to 108 degrees was mentioned. The I. C. was having 
difficulty getting water. Usually trains took on water at the Vermilion River, but the river 
was so low, water wasn't available. A spark from a locomotive set the T. P. & W. depot 
on fire a short time before the wreck. Bystanders put it out quickly. Fires were common 
and serious because of lack of water or fire fighting equipment. Fires were mentioned as 
having occurred in nearby towns of Kempton, Forrest and Piper City. 


In 1887 the total value of personal property within corporate limits was $31,249 and real 
estate $59,631 making a grand total of $90,800. Charlotte school district was so well off 
it had $2,000 to loan. 


Farm prices were: Corn-33c; Oats-26c; Hogs-$4.75; Butter-15c; Eggs-9c; Old hens-5c a 
Ib. and Spring chickens-9c a lb. Horses were being sold by the carload. A fine pair of 
matched blacks sold for $450. Death of horses was reported, even their illness. "Captain 
Turner's cream (colored) and a valuable mare belonging to Malika Garrity are both quite 
sick." 


A number of local people were mentioned as being victims of cholera morbus, a common 
summer ailment. There was big excitement at the D. Brobst home. They had killed a 
snake in the kitchen. 


Timothy Coughlin was released from jail on $3,000 bail. He was the section foreman 
blamed for the fire that caused the wreck. 


July 29 the Т. Р. & W. announced it had arranged to гип an excursion to Niagara Falls 
and return, to leave Chatsworth at 9:40 p.m. Wed., August 10. The fare from all stations 
east of Peoria was to be $7.50. The tickets would be good for passage for 10 days in all. 
For further particulars, rates for sleeping and chair car accommodations, persons were to 
call or address A. F. Haskins, ticket agent in Union depot in Peoria. 


EXCURSIONS 


It was natural for the railroad companies to want more people to ride, for the more 
passengers the more money received, making more profit for the company. To make a 
trip especially attractive, excursion rates were advertised to a certain town for an 
announced date. Round trip passage, to Peoria, for $1.00 was advertised. There were 
Sunday excursions to Indianapolis for $1.50. Chicago and St. Louis drew crowds for ball 
games and circuses and during election years there were excursions to political rallies. So 
popular were these low fares that often a sixteen coach train was required to take care of 
the crowd wishing to travel. 


Of all the excursions, the most popular was the one to Niagara Falls. It was thought to be 
the favorite trip for honeymooners, but many others, old and young, took advantage of 
the trip. This writer recalls taking such a trip some forty years after the tragic excursion. 
It happened to be on August 10th, the anniversary of that earlier one. Round trip tickets 
from Chicago to Niagara Falls were advertised for $10. My sister and I thought we would 
like to see the great Niagara. 


The train left a Chicago station early Saturday afternoon. It was a hot sultry August, 
much like the one described in 1887. For the excursion, all the oldest coaches were 


brought out of "moth balls." The seats, upholstered in worn red plush, were hard and 
uncomfortable and although supposed to be adjustable, not many worked. It was better to 
let them alone, rather than get them stuck in a reclining position and not be able to get 
them up again. 


There was no diner on the train, just the "news butch" who came through selling food. 
Since the afternoon was warm, our first purchase was tall glasses of lemonade. We drank 
the weak, slightly flavored drink, then parked the glasses, still containing ice, under the 
seat. Eventually the ice melted, the glasses upset spilling the contents all over the floor 
under our feet. The liquid mixed with the dust and turned to mud. After a while, my new 
hat which had been on the rack overhead, jiggled about by the swaying train, jostled 
down and landed in the remains of the lemonade taking on stains it carried to the end of 
its days. Just as there was no diner, there were no sleepers, only chair cars. Everyone sat 
up all the way there and all the way back. If you were good at sleeping in your chair you 
could cat nap, if you weren't you sat wide eyed and staring through two days and two 
long nights until all you could do was stare. 


The only toilet facility was a "one holer" resembling the old rural outhouse. Located at 
each end of the car, one was labeled "men" and the other "women." In this small cubicle 
there was also a tiny wash basin. For admittance to this popular necessity people often 
waited in line. Outside the compartment, hanging on the wall, was an inverted water jug 
with the supply of drinking water. 


All Saturday afternoon and night this car was our bedroom, sitting room, diner and 
bathroom. Many folks carried lunch boxes or baskets and enjoyed eating at intervals. 
Occasionally the train stopped to take on water and coal, long enough for hungry 
passengers to dash into the station dining room to grab a sandwich or a piece of pie. 


Sunday morning a man had come through the train selling tickets for the scenic gorge 
trip. Not knowing what it was and not wanting to miss anything, we "bit" and went on a 
"wild goose" chase that almost caused us to miss the falls entirely. We boarded funny 
little open air street cars that took us down to the rapids, up the gorge to the cable car that 
crossed the Niagara River, and to the huge electric power plant. Because of the crowds, 
once you got off the car it was difficult to catch another. Eventually the group refused to 
budge, even when urged to get off to see the million dollar power plant. 


The motor man finally announced that we would have to get off as he was going to meet 
the boat. The crowd sat tight, gaily agreeing to go with him. At last he gave up and took 
us back where we started, and so, late Sunday afternoon we returned, just in time to snap 
several pictures of the falls, hastily purchase a few souvenirs, grab a quick lunch and then 
board the train for the trip home. 


Of all the long line of coaches to choose from, somehow we picked the one car whose 
lights didn't work. All Sunday night we rode across Canada in total darkness. At one 
point we were awakened by a flashlight shining in our eyes and someone shaking our 
shoulders. It was the American Immigration Officers wanting to know where we were 
born and if we were U. S. citizens. 


Monday morning we finally arrived back in Chicago. My hat was a mess and sister's 
dress was pulling apart at the seams because of the long hours of sitting and sleeping in it. 


She had worn an old dress because she knew the trip would be hard on it but she didn't 
expect it to be that hard. We found some safety pins and hastily pinned it together. As we 
boarded a street car for the last leg of the journey, there was a commotion of some sort at 
one end of the car. One of the men from the excursion trip had just been robbed by pick 
pockets; this seemed to be a common event on excursions. When we arrived at the hotel I 
fell into bed exhausted but my poor sister, equally weary, barely had time to take a bath 
and go to work. (That was before the day of workers calling in "sick.") 


This was what an excursion was like in the 1930's, probably not too different from the 
one in 1887. We made the trip in less time and the coaches were no longer lighted with 
kerosene lamps but had electric lights (at least most of them did). There was no longer 
the common drinking cup either, paper cups were provided. 


СНАРТЕК 3 


Fatal Excursion August 10, 1887 


On a plaque, two and one half miles east of Chatsworth, are the fateful words. 


"Chatsworth Wreck midnight August 10 and 11, 1887, one half mile north on the Toledo, 
Peoria and Western Railroad occurred one of the worst wrecks in American Rail history. 
An excursion train— Two engines and approximately 20 coaches from Peoria to Niagara 
Falls struck a burning culvert. Of the 500 passengers about 85 perished and scores were 
injured." State of Illinois 1954. 


This plaque was placed on highway 24, one half mile south of the tracks, instead of on 
the railway, so that more people might see it. 


$7.50 


-то— 


NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN 


WEDNESDAY , Aug. 10 


Excursion 
VIA THE === 


ТРМ. 


You Can't Afford to Miss It 
“THE ONLY WAY" TO “NIAGARA FALLS” 


For further details consult 


General Passenger Agent, Peoria, Ill. 


The above handbill was displayed prominently in many railroad stations in the vicinity of 
Peoria, Illinois, during the middle of July, 1887. 


The TP&W ad was typical of newspaper advertisements promoting special excursion 
trains in that era. 
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The Niagara excursion of August 10, 1887 had been advertised for weeks in towns all 
along the T. P. & W. Round trip fare was only $7.50; still, that was a lot of money for 
persons working for wages of two or three dollars a week. People did not take annual 
vacations, two week vacations with pay were unheard of, these things were reserved for a 
far distant future. A trip of this kind was the trip of a life time. On board the fatal train 
were newlyweds, families with children, women with babies, elderly couples, single 
persons, a youth group known as "Parker's Juvenile Brass Band" and a quartet from 
Peoria; all were bent on having a good time. 


The train was made up at LaHarpe, near the western end of the Toledo, Peoria and 
Western line. The bulk of the passengers boarded the train in the Peoria vicinity. Along 
the way more people and more cars were added. Different figures were quoted as to the 
number of cars, from fifteen to twenty two. L. J. Haberkorn and Benjamin Levering, who 
both worked at the scene of the wreck, thought there were sixteen cars. 


The first engine, No. 21, a large freight engine, was piloted by Engineer David 
Sutherland, the second, No. 13, a small passenger engine, had E. B. McClintock at the 
throttle. Next came the baggage car, then the private car of E. N. Armstrong, 
superintendent of the railroad followed by the chair cars and coaches. The train's six 


Pullman cars were placed, as usual, at the rear of the train. The first Pullman was named 
the Tunis. 


August 1887 was unusually hot and dry; no rain had fallen for weeks. There had been 
fires reported at various spots along the tracks during the long dry spell. Section men had 
been burning weeds, the day of the wreck, along the right-of-way east of the bridge. They 
had quit work at the usual time after putting out the fire, according to their report. 


The excursion train was delayed because of the many stops and crowds getting on. Due in 
Chatsworth at 10:33 p.m. it didn't arrive until nearly midnight. 


There had been controversy over whether the train stopped in Chatsworth. Undoubtedly it 
did and the fire was observed by some who boarded the train at the Chatsworth station. 
As recorded in the Chatsworth Plaindealer of August 12, 1887 "The fire was seen in the 
vicinity of the accident, at least an hour before the train left Chatsworth, by William 
Hallam and the party who took the excursion train and also the respective friends who 
were at the depot to see them off." The Hallams, father and brother of Mrs. Emma 
Wienand, passengers on the train, in testimony at the coroner's inquest, brought out the 
above facts. 


THE BRIDGE 


The bridge, located two and one half miles east of Chatsworth, over a small stream 
running through the farms of Jerome Howe and James A. Smith, was the last bridge in 
Livingston County, only fifty rods from the Ford County line. It caught fire and burned, 
unnoticed, the night of Aug. 10, 1887. The bridge stringers were seven inches by sixteen 
inches, two under each rail. The ties were six inches by eight inches, nine feet long and 
made of oak. The master mechanic of bridges and buildings of T. P. & W., J. A. Markley, 
as did the road superintendent and section foreman, swore at the coroner's inquest that the 
bridge had been repaired about fourteen months before and was in good condition. 
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NISSAN DANNA 


Wooden bridges or culverts for small ditches and streams were common in that period. In 
fact metal bridges were only used to span large rivers. It is unfair to judge the railroad of 
'87 by today's standards of bridge building. 
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“A FAITHFUL WATCHMAN—ONCE MORE AT HIS POST” 


This Cartoon Covered an Entire First Page of the New York “ Graphic " In Connection With 
News of the Chatsworth Wreck 


It was not much of a bridge as bridges go, but large enough to wreck a train as it gave 
way beneath the weight of the second engine, causing the third worst disaster in our 
nation. 


The speed of the train was reported as twenty, twenty-five, even forty five miles per hour. 
If the train stopped at Chatsworth, it had not had much time to gain momentum. One 
account says that just east of town there was a little rise in the level of the track. Engineer 
Sutherland had just topped the rise and started down grade when he caught sight of the 
burning bridge. With his heavy train he knew it meant disaster. 


The bridge had been burning for perhaps a couple of hours, burning slowly until the 
entire structure rested upon charred embers, still it was strong enough to bear the weight 
of Engineer Sutherland's engine No. 21, this the lead engine, made its way safely across. 
If one is superstitious, he might note the second engine was No. 13, it crashed through the 
burned bridge, plowed along the ditch and tipped over killing Engineer McClintock. The 
fireman, Alex Applegreen, somehow managed to escape as he was thrown upward and 
outward at the moment of the crash. 


Fireman Rogers, on the first engine, was able to jump to safety and received only minor 
scratches. Fireman Applegreen, from the wrecked engine, and Rogers were able to 
continue on in the disabled engine, to Piper City for help. Although the engine had 
crossed the bridge, the tender, carrying fuel for the boiler, broke through and went down. 
Some say the men rang the bell, other reports were they blew the train whistle, whatever 


the method, Piper City was alerted. Following the second engine to the grave, the cars 
one by one dropped their trucks into the chasm and slid on into the next car, telescoping 
the wooden seats and crushing the passengers. Many of those who survived had broken 
legs and were pinned in the wreckage until rescued. The baggage car, Armstrong's car, 
chair cars and coaches followed. It was only as the Pullman cars approached the brink 
that the rear of the train slowed down. The first Pullman, bearing the high sounding name 
"Tunis", teetered dizzily, its front end hanging over the edge of the gaping hole, but it 
remained upright and stayed on the track as did the remaining Pullman cars. 


L. J. HABERKORN'S STORY 


L. J. Haberkorn takes up the story (condensed from his writings). A brakeman from the 
derailed train ran down the track to Chatsworth. He met a workman, Walter Madigan, 
who was on his way to work at the Tile Factory. The depot had closed after the excursion 
train passed through and the brakeman wanted to locate the depot agent. His message was 
an awesome one, "The excursion train is out there in the ditch and I'm afraid it will catch 
on fire." His fears were correct. The coaches, oil soaked from the broken kerosene lamps, 
did catch fire; fortunately many of the lights had been extinguished for the night. 


Mr. Haberkorn operated a restaurant and hotel in 1887 on the corner where Culkin's 
Hardware Store is today. The Haberkorn's had planned to take the excursion, but were 
prevented from doing so because Mrs. Haberkorn had a felon on her finger which was 
giving her considerable pain and caused them to cancel the trip at the last moment. (Note: 
A felon is an infection in the fleshy part of the fingertip. It can cause a buildup of pus in 
the tip. This leads to painful pressure and damage to tissue.) 


Mr. Haberkorn was aroused from sleep by Mike Bergan pounding on the door, Mike, one 
of Chatsworth's night owls, seeing two men with lanterns, came up and learned the news. 
He rushed down main street spreading the alarm and wakened Mr. Haberkorn. Mr. 
Haberkorn dressed hastily and ran to ring the fire bell, located on a tower in the parking 
lot opposite Culkin's Grocery Store. Madigan and the brakeman went to arouse Agent 
Liston. Liston hastened to the depot and was soon sending messages to Peoria and other 
places for doctors, nurses and help. 


The fire alarm brought citizens on the run. When they learned there was no local fire, but 
an excursion train in trouble, they formed a relief team of approximately fifteen to twenty 
men, three of them bearing lanterns, and began their sprint down the railroad track to the 
wreck site. 


As they ran down the track, they met Mr. and Mrs. T. Y. Brown, an elderly couple 
formerly of Germanville, arms linked, toddling along, coming back to town. They had 
boarded the train at Chatsworth and had not yet found their seats when the crash 
occurred. They had just stepped into the first Pullman car as the train approached the 
bridge, a fact which undoubtedly saved their lives. Mr. Haberkorn was so overjoyed to 
find them alive he hugged them both. Joe Watson, another of the party, went back, got his 
team and buggy to take the Browns, who were almost in a state of shock, to their home. 


Just what they expected to find is hard to say, but it is certain they in no way anticipated 
what they did find. Mr. Haberkorn told of a badly injured man begging someone to shoot 
him. He knew his family had all been killed and he wanted to die too. Eventually the man 
got hold of a gun and ended his life. He was found to be Melville Smith of Metamora. 
One man was out in the field, crawling about pulling up grass in his agony and delirium. 


А few farmers from nearby farms came with shovels and axes. They used dirt to put out 
the fire as they had no water, and they began chopping into the coaches to free those 
trapped in their seats. 


NOTE — Historian, С. С. Burford, calls attention to the fact there weren't many farm 
houses in the vicinity of the wreck in 1887. Farmers worked hard and long hours and they 
slept heavily and not many would have heard the screeching, grinding and splintering of 
the cars. 


Passengers watches stopped at different times, some a few minutes before, some a few 
minutes after, but the time of the wreck is usually established as a few minutes before 
midnight. 


СНАРТЕК 4 


Plaindealer 


The Chatsworth Plaindealer carried no glaring headlines, but in type a little larger than 
average were the words, "Horrors Beyond Descriptions", Terrible Wreck of Niagara 
Excursion of the T. P. & W. Ry. Two and one-half miles east of City, "Eleven Cars out of 
Fifteen Totally Demolished." 


The agent sent out messages calling for help. Another accident, the same night, caused a 
delay in messages. The station at Farmdale had burned, cutting the telegraph circuit and 
the telegraph had to by-pass this station to reach Peoria. 


The first relief trains came from Forrest and Gilman. The first place opened to receive the 
dead and injured was the Town Hall, located on the south side of main street where 
Fourth street is today, it served as a hospital. 


As news of the disaster spread, people hurried to the scene. Some drove horses and 
buggies, some rode horses, some traveled on relief trains, some went by handcar and 
many walked or ran down the track, both from Chatsworth and Piper City. By Thursday 
all efforts to follow the road had ceased and vehicles were being driven with utter 
abandon, over fences, through fields over crops, all using the shortest path along the 
railroad track to the wreck site. Would-be rescuers were chilled by the scene of mutilated 
bodies and the screams and groans of the dying. The cars were heaped twelve to fifteen 
feet in the air. To rescue the injured it was necessary to build a system of ladders and 
planks to carry the injured out and slide the dead bodies to the ground. The Chatsworth 
Fire Department was credited with rendering most valuable assistance. 


To add to the misery, a thunder storm rolled in about 3 o'clock, soaking everything and 
turning the dust into a sea of mud. Yet it was a blessing as it removed further danger' 
from the fire. 


As fast as possible, the special train brought the wounded to Chatsworth that they night 
receive medical aid. All doctors from surrounding towns came to Chatsworth to give 
assistance. There were more doctors then, as every little town had two or three 
physicians. 


Both the upper and lower floors of the Town Hall were soon filled. After that the school 
house, a block south, was opened up to receive the injured and the dead. Many were also 
taken into private homes. F. Felker had a small lumber yard, located on the corner where 
Lloyd Dehm has been tearing down the old Chatsworth factory. The Felker building was 
empty at the time and it was used as a morgue where the dead were left for identification. 


Another relief train, from Gilman, was carrying the injured to Piper City. Residents there 
opened their homes to the injured, just as the people of Chatsworth did. 


The telegraph offices were besieged with people wishing to send messages to friends and 
relatives. (I have a photostatic copy of one telegram, from A. J. Baker to H. F. Adams, it 
was sent from Fairbury and reads "Saw Ed here yesterday. Excursion wrecked near 
Chatsworth and E. T. Adams reported Killed." The sender was correct, E. T. Adams, 
Blackstone, was listed among the dead. He was the only one, who took the train from 
Fairbury, that was killed. —THE AUTHOR) 


Most pitiful to read were the accounts of the unknown dead. They were listed as "Child 
unknown, about six years old", "Lady with ring dressed in black", "Lady unknown in 
gray dress", "In box No. 11 girl about nine years old, flaxen hair, white Swiss cross bar 
dress, embroidered ruffles on dress, button shoes." 


The wreck occurred on Wednesday night and by Friday night all but sixteen of the 
injured had left; eight were being cared for on the upper floor of the Town hall and eight 
were still in private homes. 


Each patient was named, with his injuries and the home he was in reported: as, "Mrs. 
Lettie Neil has right arm and right leg broken and gash in forehead. She is doing very 
nicely. This lady lost a baby, nineteen months old in the catastrophe, which has been 
taken home for burial". She and her husband were at the home of John Bigham (who 
lived on land now owned by CAPS). 


Much credit goes to Chatsworth and Piper City people as they took these injured people, 
perfect strangers, without pay, into their homes and cared for them. Nearly every woman 
became a volunteer nurse, sitting at the bedside of an injured person. Bandages were 
really no problem because that was before the day of ready made things. Housewives 
bought cloth by the bolt and many homes had bolts of muslin ready for making sheets 
and pillow cases, these could quickly be made into bandages. 


Workers on wrecking trains worked all day Thursday but reports were, it would take 
another day to clear the track. 


They found the body of an infant at 3 p.m. Thursday afternoon after they thought all 
bodies had been removed. The corpse of the baby was found wedged under a seat. 


MORE FROM THE PLAINDEALER 


The Chatsworth Plaindealer printed several editions. The one on Monday, August 15 was 
marked Third Edition. By that time more knowledge had been gleaned. Editor James A. 
Smith had made every effort to obtain the correct information. He stated the train 
consisted of two engines, six sleepers, two chair cars, five coaches, one special and one 
baggage car, for a total of fifteen. As the cars fell, one crushing upon another, they were 
piled in places twelve to fifteen feet into the air. 


INJURIES TO LOCAL PEOPLE 


Among the injured was B. N. Judd of Chatsworth who was injured internally, had his 
back sprained and was bruised, but was expected to recover. William Hallam Sr. had 
fourteen cuts or scratches on his body, but his injuries were considered slight. His son 
had the hair torn loose on one spot of his head. Mr. Cunnington had cuts and bruises and 
a leg injury. 


Mrs. James Cording of Risk was severely bruised about the face and eyes, had body 
bruises and an injured arm. 


Among the injured from Fairbury were H. C. Cook, George Harms, James Turner, Louis 
Warding, A. C. Bartlett, Mrs. F. M. Patten, F. Zeigler and Charles Maunder, many with 
leg and foot injuries. It was noted several had to have amputations. A lady from Forrest, 
Mrs. Duckett, was the only one from this area listed among those killed. 


The record, as listed on a number of post cards, was 81 killed, 372 injured but it is known 
that several more died soon after, from injuries received in the accident bringing the 
number to 85, according to historian Burford and later newspaper accounts. This would 
place the Chatsworth wreck as third in the number of fatalities, in the nation. Nashville, 
Tenn. was first with 115 killed and Wellington, Wash., second with 96 deaths. 


One writer noted how often the imprisoned passengers spoke to the rescuers, encouraged 
them and gave advice, only to collapse as soon as removed from the wreck. Some merely 
fainted, but others died shortly after their rescue. 


BODIES ROBBED 


Some of the city papers carried stories of vandals robbing the living and dead. It was told 
that some bodies had their fingers cut off so that rings could be removed. 


Editor Smith wrote, "That a number of the dead bodies were robbed is doubtless true, but 
that this heinous crime was perpetrated by people of Chatsworth we emphatically deny. 
That our people are capable of such acts or of such being imputed to them by implication 
after the noble work of all classes in rescuing the wounded, dead and dying and their 
noble and generous hospitality as shown by the care and attention given the wounded 
since the catastrophe should give the lie to such insinuations louder and plainer than any 


words we possess. "The strong presumption is that the fiends incarnate who perpetuated 
these heinous acts were aboard the train when it left Peoria as the large cities are known 
to be a rendezvous of this class of brute-stand not the small villages, as the opportunity 
for practicing crime and perpetrating criminal acts in large cities are many, where as they 
are but few in small cities and villages." 


Note—Mrs. Cording who was nearly blinded by her severe facial injuries, later told her 
family that as she lay bruised and bleeding waiting to be rescued, a woman came to her 
pretending to offer comfort, but was feeling about the injured woman's body for a hidden 
purse or money bag. Many ladies of that era carried their valuables in a money belt 
secreted on their person. 


It was also stated that many valuables that were reported stolen were picked up at the 
scene of the wreck and turned in at the depot to be claimed by the owner or his family. 
Later all items were sent to Peoria to be identified. 


THOUSANDS OF VISITORS 


As soon as word of the train wreck was sent out, people began to arrive. They came first 
from neighboring towns, Piper City, Forrest, Strawn, Charlotte and Cullom. Then 
hundreds came from miles distant to look upon the demolished cars, view the dead and 
wounded. Almost everyone who came carried home mementos of the sad affair, a stick of 
wood, a brass ornament, or anything that was a part of the wreck. 


Some of the visitors were people of note. The state treasurer, John R. Tanner; son of the 
Governor, R. G. Oglesby; Gen. John Rinaker of the State Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissions were among the visitors on Friday, August 12, who came to 
view the ruins. So many people came to the little town it was difficult to feed them. After 
the restaurants ran out of food, they went to the grocery to buy anything edible and 
proceeded to eat directly from jar or can with a spoon or fork. 


By 5 p.m. Monday, August 15, the paper reported the wrecked train as almost entirely 
cleared away. 


E. N. Armstrong, the superintendent who was on the train, had his foot burned. The skin 
came off, but he remained in Chatsworth and set up an office in the depot. John S. 
Stevens, lawyer for the T. P. & W., came out from Peoria on Sunday. The newspaper said 
Armstrong seemed dazed and didn't know what to do. People claimed he ordered removal 
of dead bodies first and left the injured lying in the field. He later maintained this wasn't 
true; he was sending the injured to Piper City and bringing the dead to Chatsworth 
because this was the county in which the wreck occurred. 


Editor Smith paid tribute to the people of Piper City and the work they had done in caring 
for the injured. He praised the physicians from Fairbury, Drs. Barns, Brewer and Parsons, 
who gave attention and did a large part of the first surgical work at the Town Hall, 
immediately after the accident. Ladies from Fairbury came to help and brought baskets 
filled with delicacies. 


The editor commended the people of Chatsworth, who, though inexperienced and 
suffering great shock themselves at the terrible massacre, never-the-less had performed 
nobly. Not only had the men worked diligently at the scene but the ladies had carried on 
the task, preparing the hall and tending the wounded. The screaming, moaning patients 
with crushed limbs, disfigured and mutilated bodies must have frightened and sickened 
the faint hearted. It would require a strong constitution to bear up under the strain. 


Chatsworth's doctors were credited with saving many. Dr. Byington, the senior physician 
took charge of arrangements at the Town Hall, as soon as the first train load was brought 
in. Drs. Gregory, Vaughan, Ellingwood and Nichols, after working at the wreck site, 
joined those who had arrived from the west at the improvised hospital and were 
unceasing in their efforts to alleviate the pains and care for the suffering. 


Dr. Ellingwood happened to be in Chatsworth visiting his friend, Dr. Vaughn, and served 
well during the crisis. He had planned to locate in Cullom but changed his mind and 


decided to stay in Chatsworth instead. He remained a physician here until the time of his 
death. 


The doctors from Fairbury returned daily and assisted the local physicians in dressing 
wounds and looking after patients. 


Letters poured in from distant towns thanking Chatsworth people for caring for their 
loved ones. 


At the time of going to press with the third edition, one body, that of Mrs. Ira Hicks had 
not been found. It was thought that an unidentified body, buried in Peoria, might have 
been hers. The body had first been identified as another woman, then found to be a case 
of mistaken identity. The coroner had ordered the body buried as it was too much 
decomposed to keep longer. Mr. Hicks and his wife had been riding in the rear day coach. 


FASHIONS OF 1887 


The pictures taken at the scene of the wreck, in addition to showing the destruction of the 
cars, revealed the fashions of the day. 


All ages, with the exception of infants, were at the wreck site, the more adventurous 
climbing about on top of the smashed coaches. All the ladies wore hats, with high crowns 
and some with plumes. Many carried parasols to protect them from the hot August sun. 


The dresses were long, nearly touching the ground, with a tight pinched in waist, long 
sleeves and high collar. White was a favorite color. Gloves were the fashion, also some 
wore half mitts with the ends of the fingers protruding. 


The garb of the men varied. Some, perhaps ministers, wore long tailed coats, others had 
short coats, some appeared in vests and a few of them in shirt sleeves. Some wore long 
linen dusters. Everyone wore a hat, felt, straw or derby. Occasionally a man appeared 
wearing a heavy gold watch chain draped across his stomach. It was the day of beards 
and mustaches. Every man and boy kept his pants up with a pair of suspenders. The 
young boys wore knee breeches and were barefooted. They too wore hats, flat pancake 
type, felt or straw. Scarcely a single person was observed without a hat. Little girls wore 
long dresses with sashes tied in the back and the inevitable hat. Boy's shirts were 
sometimes dark or checkerboard plaid. Few men wore neckties. 


PLAINDEALER REPORTS 


R. L. Van Alstyne, foreman of the. Plaindealer at the time of the wreck, set the type by 
hand, then ran off the papers by foot power. 


A reprint of part of the items he set August 19, 1887, read "Awakened from their 
slumbers at midnight, they one and all rushed forth into pitchy darkness to rescue 
suffering humanity. A scene was presented which was far beyond their imagination or 
experience. Men who had watched many a dying comrade on the field of battle (this was 
22 years after the Civil War) grew dazed as they gazed upon that seething mass of human 
beings crushed, bruised and pinioned, waiting either assistance from a stranger or death. 
But no, not a stranger for all were working to the same end — to alleviate the sufferings 
of those before them, and all were friends. Men who never looked upon another's faces 
before now lay side by side as brothers. Women clasped some unknown babe to their 
breast to care for it until its mother might be found and too often she was numbered with 
the dead. 


"Heroism in the truest sense of the word was displayed by one and all and that night of 
darkness, made frightful by the shrieks and groans of the wounded and dying 
excursionists, will never, no never be forgotten." 


СНАРТЕК 5 


Pantagraph 


The first paper to obtain the story of the wreck was the Bloomington Pantagraph. William 
McCambridge of the night staff, a telegraph operator, caught the first garbled account 
from the wires. The paper was about to be 'put to bed' when the story came in. The 
Chatsworth agent, who had been summoned back to the depot by the brakeman of the 
wrecked train, was sending out messages, calling for help. Everything was noise and 
confusion but the Pantagraph reporter picked up enough of the message to know there 
was a train wreck near Chatsworth and scooped other papers by having the story on the 
streets in the 6 a.m. edition. 


The Pantagraph carried the story in this fashion, "Tall grass under a culvert on the T. P. 
and W. road a few miles east of Chatsworth had been rendered by the sun dry as tinder 
and last night a locomotive spark set it ablaze. The timbers of the culvert caught fire and 
were smoldering unseen when the train of 16 coaches of excursionists came along. There 
was a terrific crash and an accident unprecedented in horror had passed into history. 


"The little ditch which the culvert spanned was about 10 feet deep and the timbers had 
been burned away. The heavily laden train, rushing down a grade of about 40 feet to the 
mile struck the culvert. The eyes of the engineer could not detect the framework beneath 
the train because enough of the culvert remained in place to hold the rails in position, but 
as the wheels touched it the crash came. 


"The rapidity with which the train was going may be imagined when it is understood the 
first engine leaped over the chasm and holding the track went on but little injured. The 
second engine plowed its way along the track for nearly 200 feet and finally went over on 
its side, a most complete wreck. 


"Piling on top and telescoping one another came the regular passenger coaches and their 
loads of human freight and such an indescribable tangled mass of splintered cars and 
mangled bodies, beggars all description." 


A crew of forty worked all day long to extricate the injured and dead. Some of the injured 
were pinned for hours beneath the wreckage, within sight of rescuers who were unable to 
reach or aid them. Some died before help came. 


A report of the tragedy said workmen had built fires near the bridge the afternoon before 
the wreck. The section foreman said he had inspected the area that evening, had crossed 
the bridge and found nothing wrong. He was held in jail several months by 
recommendation of a coroner's jury, but released several months later because of lack of 
substantial proof that he was guilty. 


FROM ORIGINAL PAPER 


The August 12, 1887 issue of the Bloomington Pantagraph referred to the wreck as "The 
greatest railway accident in history". "In the depot are valises and satchels smashed and 
torn— smashed as they are, they bear mute evidence of the most terrible wreck that ever 
occurred in America." "It is evidently the most horrible wreck that ever happened in this 
country." "This is the most horrible wreck that ever happened in this country." "This is 
the most horrifying railroad accident in this country." 


"One of the survivors states that as the first engine cleared the bridge the brush beneath it 
flamed up as if oil had been ignited." 


"The robbery of the dead and injured gave rise to the terrible report that the bridge had 
been fired and the train purposely wrecked for the sake of plunder, but no confidence is 
placed in the report here. It is believed the robbery was the work of vandals who 
happened to be at hand." 


The torture of the victims must have been beyond belief for the paper stated "Many had 
lain all night with an arm or leg crushed between timbers of wrecked cars." 


Some spoke of bodies in a "Church near by." We wonder if they really meant the 
schoolhouse, or if bodies were in the church. The nearest church would have been the 
Methodist. 


At one time a Pantagraph reporter counted the dead and estimated that with those so 
severely injured they were thought to be dying, he thought the total would reach nearly 
150. Fortunately he was wrong, as there weren't that many. 


"Superintendent Armstrong said to an Associated Press reporter the more he investigated 
the more it appeared to him the bridge had been set on fire." 


By Saturday August 13 the paper mentioned what everyone realized, the sickening stench 
of the dead bodies. Some of the corpses at the T. P. and W. were in the coal house or 
lumber room covered with blood stained rugs, sheets and blankets, attacked by swarms of 


flies. The awful odor kept the curious crowds away. The reporter told of the distorted 
features and decaying bodies that were soon unrecognizable. 


One writer described the Felker building as a "large vacant furniture store." The August 
12 Inter-Ocean reported the state board of railroad and warehouse commissioners 
rejected the theory that the bridge was set afire by vandals to rob the injured. 


On Friday, the 12th, the crowd in Chatsworth was estimated at 6,000. On August 14, I. 0. 
Baker, president of the Illinois Society of Engineers of the University of Illinois thought 
possibly fire left by section men or sparks from the last train kindled grass and fired the 
culvert. 


The ministers preached sermons on the subject. With respect to the robbers, one minister 
thought "We need a good old fashioned Hell for such as these. Hades is not hot enough 
— We hope they will put them far enough away from the heavenly world so there will be 
no danger of their stealing the pearls out of the golden gates or robbing the angels of their 
crowns." 


Another minister said the attempt of a railroad official to fasten the responsibility to "an 
act of Providence" was charging God with meanness that the devil would be ashamed of. 
It was not in good taste to slander God that way." 


Some of the wounded lay on the stage in the Town Hall, acting out the most fearfully 
realistic tragedy ever enacted. The Fairbury doctors worked from 3 a.m. until noon with 
no rest. Dr. Rayburn joined them on the relief train. 


Saturday's Pantagraph stated "The T. P. & W. will resume regular running of its trains 
today." 


Superintendent Armstrong estimated the damage to rolling stock would be $30,000. He 
estimated there were 625 passengers on the train, 100 ladies, and about 40 or 50 children. 
About 200 were in the sleepers. 


Drs. Miller and Snyder of Gilman, and Dr. Mammen of Bloomington were assisting on 
Thursday. Dr. W. К. Shinn of Chenoa, Dr. О. F. Rupp, Dr. С. S. Elder and Dr. F. Ballard 
arrived with bandages and medicine. 


On Thursday it was almost impossible to get anything to eat in Chatsworth. The large 
crowds during the day devoured all that the restaurants and hotels could produce. The 
groceries were besieged and cheese and crackers formed the chief articles of food. 


On the "hospital cars" to Peoria S. E. Miller was in charge. He telegraphed to Chenoa for 
water for the wounded to allay their thirst. 


On order of Supt. Armstrong a train from Peoria was stopped in Forrest because there 
were too many people at the wreck already. Angry people threatened to run the train 
themselves. They had to wait for a train of wounded to come from Chatsworth. Many 
hired livery rigs and drove the six miles to Chatsworth. Many farmers with teams and 
wagons were pressed into service. 


Timothy Coughlin was arrested and taken to jail at the county seat. He insisted the verdict 
was unjust. The jury divided evenly, three wanting to exonerate the management of the 
railroad and declare the accident due to carelessness and disobedience of Coughlin, the 


other three were inclined to deal leniently with Coughlin and censure the management for 
running a double header train. 


The Coroner was said to be under obligation to the company for passes etc. He favored 
throwing the blame on Coughlin. The railroad company was not censured for running a 
double header, the lax system of track inspection nor poor condition of the road bed, by 
the coroner's jury. 


"Mrs. Henry Swigleson of Hamilton whose husband was killed, is said to be insane." 


George Firth of Green Valley was sitting in the same seat with one Ona Spaits who was 
killed in the "Piper City railway accident" (first time we found it called this) He was the 
only one in that car that escaped death. 


Saturday morning August 20, ten days after the wreck, the Pantagraph had a story of 
finally solving the mix-up of bodies of Mrs. J. W. Clay of Eureka and Mrs. W. A. Hicks 
of Chillicothe. This is understandable, knowing the mangled condition of the bodies. This 
was the final identification. 


There was an interesting fact revealed concerning insurance. Five from Peoria had taken 
out accident policies before the excursion. Three died and their relatives were paid 
$3,000. One man, a Mr. Forbes, was to draw so much per week for his injuries, but Miss 
O'Shaughnessy would get nothing for her injuries because it was the policy of the 
insurance company to pay risks taken on ladies only in case of death. (How's that for 
being unfair to the ladies? I never did think much of insurance.) 


Little Franc Snedaker was the brave little fellow whose name was in every paper. He was 
the son of a minister, Rev. George Snedaker. He refused to drink brandy when he was 
taken from the wreck, but asked for water. 


S. Moore (Joe Wittler's grandfather) the night watchman told a reporter "After the train 
left I started around to put out the street lights. (kerosene lamps were extinguished one by 
one) It was a quiet night and I heard a faintly crushing noise. Soon thereafter I saw two 
men coming with red lights. They were running and I at once concluded that an accident 
had occurred. I asked one what was the matter and he answered "The Niagara excursion 
is in the ditch. Get the doctors." The brakeman and myself ran to the engine house and 
rang the bell. It was then about 12:40 Thursday morning. 


The fire engine that was run out of the house to make room for the wounded was the old 
Prairie Bird No. 1. It was an old hand engine and did duty in Bloomington for many 
years, being finally sold to Chatsworth for $1,600. It is thought to be the engine 
Bloomington took to Chicago fire in 1871. 


There were no dead left in Chatsworth by Saturday. The Felker building where so many 
dead had been lying on Thursday had evidently not been cleaned or fumigated. A most 
sickening odor came from it and pedestrians hurried by as fast as possible. 


Al Fleming of El Paso was on the ill-fated train. His knowledge of telegraphy was of 
much value to him and many others. The operator of Chatsworth could not attend to all 
the business properly and Mr. Fleming took hold and sent and received messages. 


John Taggart and William Heald, section men, testified that when the gang quit work 
they made no effort to ascertain whether the fires which they had kindled were out. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean said that every man and woman in Chatsworth who rendered 
service in behalf of the dead and wounded was entitled to the greatest praise and 
commendation for their noble work. There was a card of thanks from Mayor Smith to 
nearby towns and individuals who helped. 


Some of the injured contracted pneumonia from lying in the rain all night, cold and wet, 
after being rescued from the wreck. The hand and head of Engineer McClintock were not 
found until late Friday afternoon. When found the hand was still firmly clenched around 
the lever of the throttle. 


Frank Taylor of Macomb had $3,000 in cash on his person in one place and $75 in 
another. the smaller sum was stolen, the larger was not disturbed. 


It was believed that a number of dead and severely injured who later died were removed 
by friends and their names never did appear in published casualty lists. Thus it is entirely 
possible the death total was considerably larger. 


The elder Mrs. Zimmerman did not really care to go on the excursion but was persuaded 
by other members of the family. As a precautionary measure her will was made before 
she left. She was killed. 


Mrs. McClintock, widow of the dead engineer, testified her husband remarked that he 
wished he didn't have to go out, he didn't like having another man ahead of him. 


FROM CLIPPINGS 


The Pantagraph had a reporter on the scene Thursday, on Thursday afternoon the streets 
were crowded, he reported. Bad news travels fast. Hundreds had come in from the 
surrounding country and neighboring towns. "Chatsworth was one huge hospital." In the 
schoolhouse the names of the wounded were written on the blackboard over the victim's 
heads. One survivor interviewed, said he was in the smoking car and after the crash found 
himself jammed in a corner with the stove on his leg. He was helpless until released two 
hours later. 


A gang of forty was working on the wreck all day, removing bodies. Supt. Armstrong and 
President Leonard were at the wreck all day with an operator. Farmers of the vicinity 
rendered much aid. 


Reference was made frequently to the "Cottage Hotel." This stood where Ed Stoller now 
lives. The reporter, staying at the Cottage Hotel, watched bodies being brought out of the 
Felker Building across the street, saw them put in boxes and packed in ice. He saw eleven 
bodies brought out in about fifteen minutes. The names of the dead were written on 
covers and lids nailed down. He reported 84 listed as dead. 


By 9:00 o'clock Thursday evening an Associated Press correspondent thought they had 
removed all but six or seven bodies. The colored porter of the Tunis remained with his 
car and talked to reporters. He said their car was hanging over the fire and first efforts 
were to extinguish the flames. As many as were able went to work to help those in the 
day coaches ahead. The awful sights and groans and the horror of the whole thing was 
more than he could stand. 


They took water from the first engine to help put out the burning timbers. They didn't get 
it completely out but slowed up the burning until the rain came about 2 a.m. 


The Pantagraph stated "It was the largest excursion and largest passenger train ever taken 
out over the T. P. & W. road. Two engines were required to pull it, but one was attached 
at the Peoria depot, the other being sent ahead to the other side of the Illinois River 
bridge. 

"At the depot before the train started, Engineer McClintock who was killed in the wreck, 
expostulated with General Superintendent Armstrong about the way the train was made 
up, insisting that it should have been sent out in two sections, but his words were of no 
avail. 


"It is said very few bridges on the T. P. & W. can stand the strain of two such heavy 
engines as drew this train." 


The Paragraph's article "Bridge of Death" August 12, 1887 repeated the story "also the 
fingers of dead were cut off upon which were valuable rings." 


From Peoria "The train had pulled out of Peoria with music of merry voices and sweet 
strains of Parker's Prairie City, Iowa Juvenile Brass Band of four girls and four boys." 


The Pantagraph stated "The telephone has been removed some time ago from Chatsworth 
and at an early hour a blockade of the telegraph wire made it almost an impossibility to 
get any detailed or connected account. The first trains out of town (Bloomington) after 
the news carried newspaper representatives and friends of those who were supposed to be 
in the wreck." 


The paper spoke of bodies being carried to cabooses and taken to Piper City or 
Chatsworth. The depot, Felker building and school house held dead bodies, the Town 
Hall, upper and lower floors were for the injured. 


"In the two day-coaches which were near the bottom of the heap only one person escaped 
alive, a lady with a badly broken leg." The reporter observed that many who were helping 
were utterly prostrated by their exertion with the rescue work. Some worked until they 
could take the sickening task no longer and had to give it up. 


The uninjured tried to send telegrams, but due to the scarcity of facilities messages were 
taken to other towns for sending. Some went as far as Chenoa, distributed by trainmen. 


Twenty nine coffins were sent out from Peoria Thursday evening. Thirty coffins were 
sent from Bloomington to Piper City. All neighboring towns were called on to furnish 
coffins and as many as could be obtained were sent from Peoria, Pontiac, Dwight, and 
Bloomington. 


Mr. Casell of El Paso did not intend to go on the excursion train but he fell asleep, rode 
past his station and was killed. El Paso's former postmaster, Mr. Casell, who slept 
through his stop. 


The coroner's inquest was held in the school house, where many of the bodies were 
resting. 


"The restaurants and hotels of Chatsworth have run out of eatables so great is the crowd. 
A dozen newspaper men from Chicago are here and the wires are full of business." One 
reporter said the Chatsworth merchants did not take advantage of the situation. They 
charged only regular prices and served food until it was all gone, then they had to stop. 


From Peoria came reports of people stunned and in shock over the loss of their loved 
ones. Some were on the verge of insanity. 


Engineer McClintock's body arrived so late in the day that the funeral ceremony was held 
after dark. All night the death carts were rumbling through the streets of Peoria. Trains 
bearing the dead came in at midnight and 2 a.m. In many cases the bodies were so 
mangled and because of the great heat, they could not be kept in the homes. Relatives had 
to ask undertakers to remove them. 


СНАРТЕК 6 


Chicago Papers 


Tribune 


As soon as word of the wreck went out by telegraph, the Chicago Tribune sent out a 
special train. On board were three reporters, two telegraph operators and two men who 
had relatives on the wrecked train. The train left Chicago Thursday morning August 11. 
The August 12 edition of the paper carried two full pages, set in the small type of that 
day, about the wreck with the names of victims. On the following Saturday and Sunday 
the Chatsworth disaster filled page one and much of page two and the newspaper's 
enterprise even extended to preparation of a map and two drawings from photographs. 


The Tribune, too, had no large headline across the top but it devoted the whole front page 
to stories of the wreck. A number of small "heads" appeared over the beginning column 
announcing "Over 100 Victims", "A Railroad Horror in the Darkness Near Chatsworth", 
"An Excursion Train of Twenty Coaches Crashes Through a Burning Bridge", "Some of 
the Unfortunate Passengers Instantly Hurled to Eternity." 


Note — We were able to obtain photostatic copies of the Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
issues of the Tribune through the kind assistance of the Tribune and the Chicago Public 
Library. Author 


From The Tribune 


As each of the wrecked cars shot across the creek it sheared off the top of the one in 
front, beheading passengers in their seats and driving the dead and living into charnel 
heaps at the front end of the cars. The heavy coach timbers were driven like skewers 
through the mass of humanity. The paper stated that between the first sleeper and the 
wrecked engine was the distance of two car lengths yet in that space were the smashed 
remains of eleven cars. 


Sutherland, whose engine got across safely although it lost its tender in leaping the creek, 
raced his engine to the next town, Piper City, and awakened inhabitants by ringing the 
fire bell. As there were no telephones, word was wired to Gilman to dispatch a rescue 
train which reached the scene at 1 a.m. The brakeman of the wrecked train ran the three 
miles to Chatsworth where he gave the alarm. A train was made up at Forrest and brought 
doctors and nurses at 12:45 a.m. 


Engine 13 


The second engine was torn apart. Its smokestack was thrown twenty feet ahead, the 
boiler wrenched off and thrown in the ditch. The cab was crushed. In describing the death 
of Engineer McClintock the reporter said, "The ghastly remains of Engineer McClintock 
were found at once. His headless body lay doubled up between the rear of the boiler and 
timbers of the car behind. The head torn off cleanly lay under the timber a little way off." 


Farmers were first to reach the wreck. Under the direction of W. О. Clark of Peoria, ап 
uninjured passenger, they threw dirt on the flames, saving those trapped from the further 
horror of fire, which had started from the burning trestle and the second engine, which 
when it overturned scattered burning coals. Clark and his wife who ran out in their night 
clothing to give aid were among the heroes of the night. The trainmen were later 
criticized for their helplessness and inefficiency in the face of disaster. 


An article told of the body of a man hanging by the feet from one of the cars. From the 
window of another car was hanging the body of a woman, crushed at the waist. She had 
been killed while trying to leap from the train. Close to the wreck lay a shocking thing, it 
was the top of a man's head sheared off squarely. The body of which it had been a part 
was found later. In still another car, quite away from any body, lay the brains of another 
individual. 


A rescuer climbed into a car and was so unnerved by the sight he could scarcely control 
himself. After observing himself what caused the man's collapse, a reporter wrote, "Here 
is a woman's hat half full of hair and drenched with blood; over there is a pair of shoes 
cut off a sufferer's feet, drenched with blood. There is blood everywhere." 


One woman said she was pinned in the wreckage, but was struck by something to which 
she clung. She recovered her senses presently and found she was holding a baby jolted 
out of its mother's arms as she was crushed to death. Both the woman and the baby were 
rescued. 


The bodies of the dead and injured were carried from the wreck and laid out in the 
stubble of a nearby wheat field. Some bodies were difficult to locate and more difficult to 
identify because the head was missing. The Tribune reporter said the roofs of the cars 
were slippery with blood from bodies that had been removed. He spoke of the 
schoolhouse and other "dead houses" as being constantly visited even as late as midnight. 
These were also referred to as charnel houses. 


The writers had high praise for the people of Chatsworth. "The people of Chatsworth are 
doing all they can and at every cot a lady is sitting, spending the night tending to the 
wants of some one of the injured. At midnight the place was brightly lighted up, but 
perfectly quiet save for the groans of the patients." 


The town hall and the school building were turned into temporary hospitals for the 
wounded and here they received the kind attention of the ladies of this little place. 


The upper and lower floor of the town hall were covered with the wounded and around 
every improvised cot there were pools of blood. 


On one of the upper floors of the schoolhouse there were a number of dead bodies 
crushed out of all possible recognition. In a room on the lower floor there were six bodies 
so badly crushed it was impossible to determine their sex. The reporter pointed out that 
one of the saddest sights was four little children, laid side by side, the oldest not over 
three years old. Many strong men bowed their heads and wept over the sight. Often 
hardened men cannot stand the sight of a dead or injured child. 


The citizens of Chatsworth simply resolved themselves into a relief committee and went 
to work caring for the dead and alleviating the suffering of the wounded. 


The Tribune writer referred to about eighty wounded being cared for in Chatsworth and 
about ninety in Piper City. The paper carried a list of names of the dead and had a small 
map showing the site of the wreck. 


A reporter stated no accurate record had been kept of the number of bodies removed from 
the wreck and gave the reason "Everything is chaos." That was probably the gross 
understatement of the year. 


As if the wreck itself were not horrible enough some unprincipled persons, presumably 
passengers, plundered the dead and the helpless in the darkness. Many bodies were found 
with pockets turned out and all identification missing. One wounded man was crying for 
help. A passer-by went to him, pulled out the man's watch and ran away. Most of the 
robberies occurred, the coroner was told later, within minutes of the wreck and before the 
country people and relief trains arrived. 


MORE FROM TRIBUNE 


The Chicago Tribune claimed to have had the fullest, most spirited and most accurate 
report of the wreck. The Tribune alone had an interview with the engineer. It had good 
accounts of scenes in Piper City and Chatsworth and interviews with passengers. In one 
issue of the Tribune there were recaps of these exclusives. 


Three Tribune reporters arrived in Chatsworth three hours before any other Chicago 
newspaper reporters. They were working during daylight hours. This was accomplished 
by sending out a special train at the newspaper's expense. When they found the wires 
overloaded, one of the reporters took copy back to Chicago on the special train. Two 
other reporters, one at Chatsworth and one at Forrest were keeping wires hot with 
dispatches. One was in Piper City interviewing train hands and getting lists of wounded. 
A correspondent in Peoria sent information of what was happening there. Taken 
altogether it was a splendid achievement in journalism, accomplished without telephone 
or automobile. 


Tribune reporters examined the bridge over the culvert carefully. They found thick logs 
burned almost through. The bridge must have been burning for at least two hours before 
the train arrived, for the whole structure was nearly burned down as the charred ends 
showed. 


The reporters told of scrambling around over roofs of blood slick cars, catching hold of 
windows or broken chairs slick with blood. They came away weak, with sick stomachs, 
so much blood made the nerves of the strongest shaky. Right in the middle of all the 
carnage was a photographer calmly turning his camera on the ruins. (This must have been 
A. H. Hall, in a later issue of the Plaindealer, A. H. Hall's Gallery advertised views of the 
wreck — 8 by 10 pictures and stereoscopic slides. 


Bodies were taken out in fragments in the darkness and many of the most energetic 
workers fainted at their work. People slipped and stumbled in the mud, some trampling 
on dead bodies and not knowing on what they trampled. 


Men from Chatsworth who worked all night at the wreck were refused passage on the 
train going back to the village and had to tramp home in half fainting condition to get a 
bite to eat, the only persons allowed to ride were railroad officials. 


People came by the hundreds, some seeking friends and relatives, some for curiosity. It 
was a trying day for the people of Chatsworth. Toward evening a cargo of rude pine 
coffins arrived by rail and were immediately bought up by those waiting to ship home the 
remains of their friends. A reporter stated "One cannot cross the street tonight without 
meeting two or three people carrying an ugly wooden box to the railroad station." 


To those who thought the disaster terrible, when they saw it in the darkness, it was worse 
when viewed by daylight. The cars were so jammed together there wasn't enough room 
apparently for a rabbit to have escaped alive. 


The heart-rending stories were numerous. Dr. Ducket came from Forrest to help. He had 
scarcely begun his search in the ruins when he found the body of his wife. A little girl 
wandered about crying piteously for her mother, it was much later when her mother was 
found among the dead. 


Reporters interviewed Engineer Dave Sutherland. He said that as his engine topped the 
grade, he and his fireman, Rogers, saw the blaze on each side of the culvert. They knew 
what was coming. The fireman called "For God's sake, man, jump." Rogers did jump but 
Sutherland stayed with the engine. 


Sutherland said he traveled 300 feet down the track then stopped the engine, jumped off 
and ran back. Rogers was not hurt. Most of the people in the last car ahead of the sleepers 
escaped injury. Many of the injured were crying for water. The engineer worked with an 
ax for two hours and it seemed as if almost every stroke released somebody from the 
cars. 


The brakeman, James Cusick, was going through the last day coach toward the rear of the 
train when the crash occurred. He was struck in the back by the telescoping car coming in 
from the front, he was pitched forward along the aisle, but being in the aisle saved his 
life. 


The writers of that period did not mince words. They made such statements as "John 
Brown is suffering from head and internal injuries and will probably die before morning." 
"Miss Walker of Peoria is dying." 


Mrs. Dahike, wife of Capt. Dahike who was killed, was standing by the wreck crying 
almost hysterically, she carried her reticule in her hand. Suddenly a big ruffian came up, 
tore the bag out of her hand, opened it, taking out a roll of bills ($300.) and jewelry, he 
then fled. Mrs. Dahike screamed but in the tumult her cries attracted no attention. Upon 
the person of Captain Dahike was several thousand dollars, the sum was found intact 
when his body was recovered. 


Sunday's Tribune stated 83 injured were cared for in Chatsworth and 46 at Piper City. It 
contained two drawings of wrecked cars. 


These were the stories which Tribune reporters thought they had "scooped" with their 
zeal and diligence. 


DAILY NEWS 


The Chicago Daily News sent reporters to Chatsworth to cover the wreck. They reported 
Sunday events. 


Sunday was a day of rest in Chatsworth. At St. Patrick's Catholic Church services were 
intoned for the repose of the dead. In other churches regular services were postponed. On 
Sunday evening a memorial service for the dead and wounded was held, a union service 
in the Baptist Church, with Rev. McGregor speaking to a large crowd. 


The railroad company was not idle. On Sunday nearly a thousand people stood around 
the pile of wreckage which looked like a Chinese funeral pyre. A match was touched to 
the mass and in a few hours it was a heap of ashes, hiding whatever secrets the wreck still 
contained. In the mass of rubbish more than one body may have been cremated. A smell 
of burning flesh from time to time filled the air. It may have been portions of maimed 
bodies or blood of victims, but many persons who stood around expressed belief that 
dead bodies were roasting in it. 


The company hauled the remnants of the two engines back to Peoria on Sunday. Dr. 
Hazen of Fort Madison, Iowa and his wife left. The good doctor, although injured 
himself, had helped tend others more seriously injured. Friends bade him a hearty 
farewell. 


Some bodies were reported robbed, while in reality friends were looking after their 
belongings for them as in the case of Rev. Collins. He was supposedly robbed, but 
Postmaster Messier noticed Rev. Collins' Knight Templar watch chain, and being a 
Knight Templar himself, looked for identification. The Knight Templar's secured a 
coffin, collected the ministers pocket book, watch, chain, gold ring, cuff buttons, valises 
and coat and forwarded them to his wife. 


The Daily News mentioned the indignation in Chatsworth over a report which appeared 
in a Chicago paper to the effect that while Chatsworth women were taking care of the 
wounded their husbands were plundering the pockets of the dead. If they could have laid 
their hands on that reporter they might have made it rough for him. The Daily News 
discredited the story of train wreckers setting fire to the bridge. 


The Daily News of Monday, August 15 carried an item from Peoria that told of a party of 
six who were thought to be theatrical people or concert singers for they were jolly and 
sang so well. Most of the people were settling down to sleep with the exception of the 
jolly group. Two of the party were a bridal couple. The young bride was requested to sing 
"Sweet Hour of Prayer." The group then sang "Nearer My God to Thee." The song was 
scarcely finished then the crash came. The car containing the singers crashed through the 
two cars in front of it and in the same instant another car smashed through it and the gay 
singers were all dead. 


THE CHICAGO TIMES 


Some wondered if anesthetics were available in the 1880's. The Chicago Times spoke of 
many patients being under the influence of ether or chloroform. Coal oil lights placed 
around the halls, their lights carefully shaded, suggested the interior of a hospital in the 
field of battle. 


A young lady from Farmington, Hattie Brenner, whose fiance was critically injured was 
driven insane by shock and knowledge of the lover's injuries. 


The Times described women with their faces a pulpy mass, men with the jaw and side of 
face torn away, leaving the throat exposed, children with the flesh torn from their legs, 


leaving them resembling raw beefsteak. Thousands of flies settled on the bodies and 
feasted on the blood of the dead. 


This paper called the persons "hyenas" who robbed the dead and helpless injured victims. 


A peculiar incident was related of Andy Mooney and Conductor Stillwell. Mooney was 
in the second car and Stillwell in the fifth, but when the crash came, they found 
themselves practically in each other's arms. The fifth car hurdled four and three and 
dropped on top of car two, thus dumping the two men together. 


Looking west toward Chatsworth, Engine No. 13 is lying on its side in the 
foreground. Spectators on Friday morning Aug. 12, 1887 are viewing the ruins. A 
split car, the baggage car, is in the center; other wreckage is off to the right. Note 
the single line telegraph poles on the south side of the track. Women were 
carrying parasols to ward off the hot August sun. 
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The saloons did so much business according to the Times that by 4 o'clock the day 
following the wreck no liquor could be obtained, the entire stock having been sold out. 
Saloon keepers were obliged to close up shop for lack of wares and join the throng of 
sight-seers. 


СНАРТЕК 7 


Other Papers 


The Pan Handle Advocate 


The Pan-Handle Advocate Piper City, Ford County, for August 12, 1887 praised the 
Good Samaritans of Piper City and Chatsworth. 


"The train steamed slowly out of Chatsworth at 11:40 but striking a gentle down grade, 
the throttle was pulled out and the train rushed along at the rate of 35 miles an hour." This 
must have been considered really fast. 


Describing the wreck, "Thirty nine ladies were taken out from the end of one of the cars. 
When the crash came they were swept off their seats by the rear car bursting in on them 
and crushed to death in the further end of the car. 


"Surgeons from both places were taken on hand cars and arrived among the first." "Four 
colored women from Peoria sitting together were crushed to a pulp." 


"After the wounded had all been handed out of the cars and were being cared for as well 
as possible, the work of removing the dead began. When it commenced, it looked like a 
hopeless undertaking, but determined men did not look at the wreck in that way and 
commenced to take everything to pieces in the three telescoped cars — As they progressed 
they came across a woman, her head gone, and limbs broken, then several more men and 
women, one man mashed flat, every bone broken and not over three inches from his 
breast to his back. 


"Here someone would pick up a valise and uncover an arm or leg without a body. In the 
midst of all this horrible mixture of legs, heads, arms, mutilated bodies, were to be seen 
frail pieces of glass and wood as good as they ever were and in one car a small clock was 
keeping time as regular as though just wound." 


A frequent phrase in writing of that day was "it beggars description", in other words it 
was so bad they just didn't have words to describe it. 


"The citizens of Piper City deserve a large amount of credit for work they did in 
removing and caring for the wounded and dead at the wreck and doctoring of wounded 
when they reached town." 


The Hall, hotel and numerous private dwellings were turned into hospitals. "Chatsworth 
and her people were not behind. We noticed quite a number of prominent ladies from that 
place attending the wounded on the ground in drenching rain and they did heroic work. 
When offered money the answer was invariably — We are not working for money, but 
will assist you as soon as possible." 


"Yesterday and today hundreds of reporters and scores of artists have viewed the ruins of 
the excursion train. About the first one to take a photograph of the wreck was Mrs. G. L. 


Moore. She has three different views, taking in the whole pile of cars, material, and all of 
good size. These are selling for 50 cents each $1.50 a set." 


"Dr. B. L. Evans of Watseka was attending the wounded at the Masonic Hall. He lost a 
valuable pair of curved surgeon's scissors and was requesting they be returned. 


Hugo P. Beach. editor of Pan-Handle Advocate of Piper City also blamed the section men 
and the engineer for the disaster. Fire and smoke were seen in the neighborhood of the 
bridge late Wednesday afternoon. This was confirmed by a number farmers that lived in 
the neighborhood. 


Mr. Beach was still in his office when the broken engine with Fireman Rodgers and 
Applegreen came thundering into Piper City, whistling and with its bell ringing. Mr. 
Beach with several others hastened to the depot and learned what had happened. They 
hurried to wake up local doctors. A handcar was prepared and physicians with medicine 
and bandages left for the wreck. The fire alarm awakened residents and men were soon 
hurrying down the track, while women prepared places for the wounded. The Piper City 
relief corps was first to arrive on the scene and remained until their services were no 
more needed. Halls and private dwellings were thrown open to the injured. 


Hundreds of people Monday scratched for relics in the ashes of the cars burned on 
Sunday. One gentleman found two watches, one of gold with the case melted. Someone 
had probably reported it "stolen". An accident of sufficient violence to crash off limbs 
and tear bodies into pieces was forceful enough to toss watches and money out of 
pockets. 


The Daily News suspected damages would total nearly $1,000,000. Eighty people would 
die (at least 85 did) and $5,000. was the limit that could be collected for a dead person. 
The seriously wounded might collect $10,000. to $15,000. Add to this, loss of business 
and property damage and the disaster would cost the company "a round sum." (It is 
interesting to note more money could be collected for an injury than for a death.) 


The composition of the train itself was deadly. When the engine crashed at the front and 
the heavy sleepers at the back, carried by momentum kept pushing, it was like putting the 
lighter chair cars and coaches between the jaws of a vice and turning the screws. They 
were crushed like an egg shell. 


When Engineer McClintock protested about running the heavy train, he was told to mind 
his own business. The section boss was not as careful as he should have been and the 
engineer on the front engine took too many chances, and the company unwisely sent out 
heavy trains on rickety roads. No record was kept of Armstrong's dispatch for help. The 
company sent, at first, only one doctor, Dr. Steele, to tend to the hundreds of injured. 
Fortunately doctors from all around responded to the need. 


FORREST RAMBLER 


There were stories about the Chatsworth Wreck in the Forrest Rambler. The news of the 
wreck was not generally known in Forrest until about 7 a.m. Thursday morning when the 
excitement caused a stampede at the depot. Relatives and friends tried to board the 7:20 
east bound train, but were denied passage. Only surgeons were permitted on the train. 


"Nothing daunted, however, by the arbitrary order, the public in livery rigs, private 
conveyance and afoot were speedily on their way to the scene of the great disaster." 


There was an account of the death of Mrs. Duckett, wife of a Forrest physician. She was 

found between the seats with her neck broken. There was a strange story of Mrs. H. J. 
Thorn, who was pinned in the wreckage and saved herself by poking a stick through an 
opening and moving it up and down until she attracted attention of the rescue party. 


Another view, looking to the southwest. It is hard to ascertain how many coaches 
are in sight in the smashed wreckage, but there are at least six and the ill-fated 
engine is off to the right. In the rear right is a rescue train at work. Seat cushions 
and clothing lie scattered about in the foreground. Some persons reported only 
men went to the wreck site. These pictures bear proof there were also women in 
the crowd of visitors. These pictures were taken by J. N. Sawyer of Kempton, 
owned by a Mr. Ringler of Strawn, and given to writer by Mrs. Clarence Lee. 
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A photostatic copy of the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph. This paper had the 
first story of the disaster. The following day they sent reporters to the wreck site 
to cover the story. 


"Mrs. James Cording was terribly injured and sustained many painful bruises. The shock 
was a very severe one and her eyes were forced from their sockets by the awful strain, but 
fortunately a surgeon restored them to normal condition without any permanent injury." 


СНАРТЕК 8 


Inquest 


Coroner's Jury 


Coroner Charles H. Long of Pontiac arrived Thursday, the day following the wreck, and 
impaneled a jury of Chatsworth men. W. W. Sears, foreman; John R. Bigham, Frank 
Osborn, Capt. H. P. Turner, Major D. E. Shaw and P. L. Cook were selected. 


They viewed the remains and listened to the identification of the dead. After this the jury 
proceeded to take testimony of witnesses. Supt. Armstrong reported he took every 
precaution by giving instructions for close inspection of the road by divisions and 
sections, etc. and this was done by subordinates. 


The fire was seen at least an hour before the train left Chatsworth by William Hallam and 
party who took the excursion train from here and friends who were at the depot to see 
them off, but they did not realize at the time what it was. 


The 15th of August according to the Plaindealer was supposed to be the day for a grand 
ball and entertainment in the Town Hall, but instead the hall was serving as a hospital and 
morgue. 


Chatsworth was described in 1887 as "a pleasant village of twelve hundred people 
located in the southeastern part of Livingston County, Illinois. It is a town which 
otherwise probably would never have received any prominence but now is familiar to all 
reading civilization and the familiarity is such that it never, never will be forgotten." 


TESTIMONY 


James Heald, section hand, told of burning grass to within one rail's length (16 feet from 
bridge). There was fire near the bridge when the men left in the afternoon. On their way 
home they did not extinguish it. He did not think the bridge set on fire by sparks of an 
engine which passed with Roadmaster Ennis at 4 o'clock. 


August Tindell, farmer, saw men burning on east side of bridge about five o'clock. He 
went to the wreck at 2 a.m. He believed the bridge was set on fire by grass and weeds 
section men had burned in afternoon. 


A. T. Dolph, farmer, saw smoke near bridge about 5 o'clock. He saw men on a handcar. 
The car did not stop at bridge but kept moving. 


William Hallam, farmer, and Bishop Judd, who were passengers on train saw the fire 
about 8:30. They talked about it as they waited for the train and decided it was grass 
burning. 


Engineer Sutherland told his story. He saw light but thought it was grass until within 200 
feet, then he saw there was something wrong with the bridge. The fire was burning 
between the rails. His fireman yelled to jump, but he stayed with the engine and crossed 
safely, although he felt the rails sway as he passed over. 


Fireman Applegreen testified that he and Fireman Rogers took engine 21 and went to 
Piper City to send telegrams for assistance. 


Timothy Coughlin testified he put out a fire he had set one half mile east of wreck and 
left for Chatsworth on the handcar. Everything was in good condition at 4:30. He said the 
bridge was in good shape. It contained no old timber. 


Christopher Ennis, Roadmaster from Gilman, sent orders to take special precaution 
because of the heavy train. He had passed the bridge at 3:20 and the bridge seemed all 
right. 


Е. N. Armstrong testified the train was inspected in Peoria and again at Forrest. It 
consisted of six sleepers, two chair cars, five coaches, a private car, a baggage car, two 
engines, making a total of fifteen cars. 


Engineer McClintock's watch stopped at 11:45 which was judged to be the exact time of 
the accident, as engineers had good watches and the correct time. 


Some of the section men testified they put out the fire with shovels. Some said they 
stopped at the bridge, others that they didn't. Armstrong testified the train stopped briefly 
in Chatsworth. It was two hours behind time. After helping others out of the car he 
ordered the firemen to proceed to Piper City and secure what aid they could. He admitted 
seeing robberies committed right and left, but didn't realize until later what was being 
done. Supposedly they were helping friends. He said the robberies began within minutes 
of the wreck. 


There was a statement that the dead engineer McClintock had protested over running a 
double header train, as it wasn't safe. Armstrong denied this, saying no one mentioned 
running the heavy train. Rumor persisted that the road bed was rough and not in good 
shape, that two engines made too much weight on small bridges and train should have 
been run in two sections. 


Armstrong said he sent as many wounded as possible to Piper City and the dead to 
Chatsworth because it was in the county in which the wreck occurred. 


Hearing the testimony, the Chicago Tribune reporter recognized the tales of robbery were 
exaggerated. Saturday's paper said "There was in circulation in Piper City today a wild 
story of the discovery near the wreck of the fingers of a woman, evidently cut off with an 
ax and with the supposed intention of securing rings on the hand of the dead. The tale did 
not have the remotest foundation in fact." 


That satchels were opened and watches and pocketbooks and money were taken is 
undoubtedly true. The robberies without exception were committed immediately after the 


accident. This was in the darkness before people from Piper City and Chatsworth arrived 
with lights. 


The railroad was blamed because there was no one present in authority to look after the 
property of the injured. No one appeared from the company until long after the accident 
to supervise work of rescue. It was left to the efforts of townspeople and uninjured 
passengers. The railroad was considered negligent in attending to the welfare of victims 
of the culvert. The only real enterprise was shown in clearing the tracks for passage of 
trains. By noon Friday the road was open. 


The last shipment of bodies was twenty seven, laid between cakes of ice in a freight car 
and shipped to Peoria where it was thought all would be identified. In the afternoon 
Friday a train with an express car in which cots could be placed, was made ready and 
removed as many of the injured as were able to travel. Only five were left in the City Hall 
and most of these were in a serious condition. Others were still in homes. 


Thirty eight were still in Piper City. About six of those were expected to die any time. 
Piper City people treated them as if they were relatives. Eight wounded remained at the 
hotel. 


VERDICT 


Merchants, salesmen and a barber from Piper City all testified to seeing the light from the 
fire. Some saw it as early as 9:30. Farmers told of seeing men burning weeds and later 
observing the fire about 8 p.m. Some told of ties burning as they walked down the track 
to the wreck. 


Section hand James Taggart told of burning weeds under orders of Timothy Coughlin, 
section boss. They burned within five or six rods of the bridge. When he left, grass on the 
east side was still burning. Coughlin had received a telegram on August 10 with orders to 
check bridges, switches, right-of-way. Grass was smoldering when men left. No grass 


had been burned under the bridge for nine or ten days. He said they did not examine the 
bridge. 


The jury reported "We think from the evidence that the bridge was fired from fires left 
burning which had been set as late as 5 p.m. that afternoon by section men, as close as 16 
feet on both east and west sides of the bridge. 


"We further find that Foreman Section 7, Timothy Coughlin, disobeyed orders from his 
superior to examine the track and bridges the last thing on Wednesday and we find he did 
not go over the west two and one half miles at all on Wednesday and said Foreman 
Coughlin was guilty of gross and criminal carelessness in leaving fires burning along the 
track in such a dry season and with a strong wind blowing and we recommend that he be 
held for examination by the grand jury." 


"And further it is the opinion of the jury that the leaving of the track without being 
patrolled for six hours before passage of excursion train and setting of fires on such a dry 
and windy day as 10th of August, 1887 were acts deserving of criticism." Timothy 
Coughlin, section boss of TP&W was arrested by Constable Sanford on Thursday. This 
was done immediately after the verdict of the coroner's jury was made known and he was 
taken to Pontiac the same day. 


СНАРТЕК 9 


From Неге and There 


Early Reports and Corrections 


Early reports were inaccurate. Many who were injured were mistakenly listed by the 
coroner as killed. In the confusion this isn't surprising. They first reported 118 killed. 
That figure was continually revised, until the last figure shown in the Tribune was 85. 


The train traveled less than five minutes after leaving the Chatsworth station before it met 
disaster. 


The number of cars was stated as high as twenty two, but the final figure seems to have 
been fifteen. The coaches were telescoped into a mountain of ruins thirty feet high. 


Sutherland couldn't stop his engine until about 1,000 feet down the track, then he ran 
back. Mrs. Hughes, the clairvoyant, saw him running. Accounts differ, some say he took 
the engine on to Piper City, some say the fireman did. It seems to have been the two 
firemen. 


From Piper City the first call went out for help. The special train from Forrest arrived at 
12:45 and one from Gilman fifteen minutes later. 


Before either relief train arrived people had run out from Chatsworth and Piper City. 
Some of the uninjured helped also, but there was no organization. One man started to 
help in the darkness, the first thing he caught hold of was a human head with the skull 
mashed in. The man dropped the dripping head, screamed at the top of his lungs and then 
ran away and was said to continue running for some miles, nearly insane. The east end of 
the wreck was ablaze when a crowd of farmers started to work with spades and shovels, 
throwing clay on the flames. 


A large number of women from Piper City and Chatsworth with linen bandages and 
supplies for the wounded, and acting under the doctor's instructions rendered excellent 
assistance. Bodies of both dead and injured were laid out in the oats stubble on each side 
of the track. Here the women and doctors rendered first aid. But there was confusion all 
around the wreck until daylight, which was five hours after the crash. 


Rain began to fall about 3 o'clock and for nearly two hours it poured down on the 
wounded and dead laid out in the stubblefield. About 1:30 some of the wounded were 
taken on a train to Chatsworth, but the "railroad people were wholly demoralized all 
night. A load of dead bodies was taken to Chatsworth early in the morning while scores 
of wounded were still stretched out in the wet stubble praying for help or praying for 
death." 


There was no system or regulation whatever until daylight. For the first two hours the 
only light at the wreck was what came from two oil lamps. Practically all the work was 
done in darkness. About 3:30 a train with forty wounded left for Piper City and about 


6:30 a second train with thirty five wounded left for the same place. A train of wounded 
and dead was taken to Chatsworth about 8 a.m. and another at 11:30 a.m. 


When the Tribute special train reached Chatsworth there were 71 dead bodies in the 
village. Twenty seven of these were laid out in the Felker building, twenty three were in 
the baggage room of the T. P. & W. and twenty were in the village school house. Both 
floors of the Town Hall were covered with wounded and private homes had been turned 
into hospitals. 


EFFECTS 


Interesting bits were gathered from various sources. Stories described people and places, 
as viewers related them. 


At the undertaker's, in the engine house and in the depot were enacted many sad scenes. 
One of the most touching was that of a man whose wife and child were both among the 
dead. He came into the room where the woman and babe were lying together and 
laughingly walked up close to them, pointed to the child exclaiming proudly "That's my 
baby". People were shocked at the seeming coarseness and hardheartedness, until they 
realized the man had lost his sanity under the shock. 


Another man was lying across a rough wooden coffin saying no word, apparently lifeless. 
He was really uninjured but his wife was in the coffin over which he hung. 


Some of the sightseers acted outrageously. "They filled the cheap saloons and stood at the 
bars swilling liquor until a late hour at night. There was much drunkenness but strange to 
say comparatively little disorder." 


The baggage of the excursionists was taken to the depot for claiming. There were all 
kinds, in all conditions, from the old fashioned carpet bag to the neatest reticule, but 
nearly all were alike in that they were crushed or torn. Some were open with contents 
hanging out and upon some were stains of blood. 


One rescuer found a woman begging someone to take her baby. He did and after placing 
it in a place of safety he returned to help the mother, only to find she had died. Her last 
thought was for her child. 


Many were thrown to the roofs of cars and were imprisoned there. They died before they 
could be removed. Some survivors believed the bridge was set on fire by loungers, whose 
motive was to plunder the dead. One passenger said he saw suspicious looking fellows 
taking rings from fingers and valuables from pockets of those unable to resist. Will 0. 
Clark. proprietor of the Peoria House, a passenger in a sleeper, testified he saw no 
stealing. On the contrary he had praise for the people of Chatsworth who came to the 
rescue. He said he never saw people work better, they brought bed clothing, blankets, 
coffee and whiskey. 


A Tribune correspondent interviewed a number of returned as to whether there was any 
robbery or preconceived effort to rob the helpless or dead. The bulk of evidence seems to 
show there was not, although there was some sneak thieving done, there was so little as to 
make the wreck an exceptional one in that respect. 


As reporters interviewed the survivors they got much the same story, only from a little 
different point of view. Those occupying the sleepers were best able to talk. The people 


in the chair cars were the worst sufferers. Some described the noise of the impact as more 
of a hissing sound than a crash. This was caused by cars sliding over one another. 


One man who had missed the excursion train by five minutes at El Paso was trying to 
catch it on the following freight train. At Forrest that freight train became the relief train 
and he arrived in time to assist with rescue work. He spoke of Chatsworth people 
bringing coffee, bread and butter, bandages and medicine. As they had nothing to carry 
dirt in, they used their hands to scoop it up to extinguish the flames. He worked until he 
came to the bodies of two little girls about the age of his own, then he gave way and was 
compelled to stop. 


A survivor told of helping his wife out and dropping his little girl from a window. He 
helped two other ladies out and then dropped to the ground himself. Next day when he 
saw the car he found the drop to be about eight feet. He helped remove bodies for a 
while, but he was in his bare feet and he found he was getting cut, so he went to the field 
to help tend the wounded. 


One man described his sensation. He was pinned down with his face against a dead 
woman. He squirmed and finally turned so he could see out and saw the fire creeping 
toward their coach. It was a great relief when he saw the fire put out and heard the sound 
of axes breaking through to rescue him. 


A three weeks old baby from Kankakee was rescued when it bounced out of its mothers' 
arms, but the mother was killed. 


A man who had his arm dislocated had it set and continued to help rescue people, but 
dislocated it again and finally had to give up. 


Dr. Hazen from Iowa said the car he was in was packed with people, a good many 
standing in the aisle. He didn't think a half dozen escaped alive. 


A Peoria man was wandering around the town hall in a shirt drenched with blood. He 
said he wasn't hurt, only a little shaky. The blood on his shirt wasn't his, but was blood of 
the people he helped carry out. 


Dist. Superintendent Armstrong was in the pay car immediately behind the baggage car. 
There were two men and three women in the car. He was officially the chief of operations 
at the wreck, but was so excited that he seemed to have lost control of his faculties. He 
devoted his attention chiefly to hiding away the dead and blocking efforts of reporters to 
get accurate news of the disaster. 


The scene in Peoria was one of panic when word came of the tragedy with a loss of life 
that might total 100. Business was entirely suspended as people waited for news. A 
dispatch from Supt. Armstrong confirmed their fears. Another from J. A. Montelius in 
Piper City announced 125 bodies had been recovered from the wreck (This was an error). 
To keep people informed as news came in it was printed in the form of handbills and 
tossed out second story windows. Some folks were knocked down and trampled in the 
rush to catch the news bulletins. 


Fifteen Peoria physicians went on the first special train and more followed on the regular 
morning train. The road carried free those with relatives on the excursion. Several trains 
were run during the day. When the first train with injured, long overdue, arrived in 


Peoria, men broke down and cried and women fainted. There was a large number of 
ambulances and conveyances ready to receive a train load of injured but there were only 
a few on the train. Twenty eight people from Peoria were reported killed, many of them 
well known citizens. The mayor appointed a committee to provide for the care of the 
injured and burial of the dead. The scene was unbelievable as body after body was 
unloaded and placed in waiting horse drawn hearses, making an almost continuous 
procession through the streets. 


The first relief train, one from Forrest, consisted of three passenger coaches and one 
engine, on it were several railroad men and a number of physicians from Forrest. It 
stopped briefly in Chatsworth and Mayor James Smith and a large relief party (nearly 
300) got on, so reported the Tribune. The first train leaving the wreck, at 4 o'clock, 
reached Chatsworth about daybreak, it carried thirty dead bodies and about 100 wounded 
persons. 


Cots were improvised in the Town Hall, but it was not large enough so the school house 
was opened. Fault was found with the railroad for the delay in sending a relief train. It 
was only after urgent requests by Chatsworth Mayor Smith that the train was sent. 


Among the physicians who reached the wreck on first relief train were Drs. Duckett of 
Forrest; Vaughn, Nichols, Gregory and Ellingwood of Chatsworth. Among those who 
arrived later were Drs. O'Brien and Culbertson, Piper City; Drs. Martin, Will, Stewart, 
Ross, Steele, Adams, and Furrel of Peoria; and Dr. Elder of Chenoa. 


A girl, Ganny Brebner, of Farmington won high praise for her work as a volunteer nurse. 
Other physicians who came to assist were Coulter of Peoria; Shinn of Chenoa; Zeller of 
Spring Bay; Whitmore of Metamora; and Ballard of Chenoa. There were at least twenty 
doctors, which makes quite an aggregation of physicians. 


There were many heart rending scenes. One was that of Mr. Blandin of Peoria, his wife 
and two little girls were in the wreck. The wife was killed. The husband was trying to get 
her coffin ready to ship back to Peoria, in the confusion, no one could be found to nail the 
cover on. He procured a hammer and did the work himself, the tears running down his 
cheeks as he drove the nails. Some with broken legs managed to crawl out of the 
wreckage by themselves and then crawl over into the field. 


One who did so later took a pistol and shot himself. The Tribune reports told of at least 
two who took their own life by shooting themselves. 


Mr. Devine, an occupant of the second sleeper, found little Franc Snedaker, whose leg 
had to be amputated, and little Bertha Blandin, whose mother was killed. The little girl 
was begging for her mother. 


Engineer Sutherland, after bringing his train to a stop, ran back to the wreck where he 
met his own fireman and the fireman of engine No. 13. He instructed them to take his 
engine and go to Piper City and give the alarm. 


SIDE LIGHTS 


Singers on the train moved about and an elderly couple took the seats they had occupied. 
People were calling for more songs, so the young couple asked for their seats back that 
they might sit together and sing. Survivors recalled their last song was "Nearer My God 
to Thee." When the crash came the singers were all killed, but the elderly couple who 
graciously gave them back their seats and took seats in the rear, lived through the wreck. 


L. J. Haberkorn said as the rescue crew approached, they heard a man's strong voice 
crying out from the corn field, while they were some distance from the wreck. As they 
neared there was a confusion of voices, groans, cries and moans. People on all sides were 
begging for help. They worked for a little over an hour when a relief train arrived from 
the west. It had picked up fire equipment, more firemen, pails, and tubs filled with water. 


The Fire Department under Fire Marshall H. H. Game, grandfather of Maynard Game, 
and assistant William Walter did an excellent job. Mr. Haberkorn related there were 
selfish as well as generous people at the wreck that night. The firemen carried an injured 
man, whose legs were crushed, to the sleeping car. A woman protested "Don't bring that 
man in here. I just got my baby to sleep." Mr. Game was very angry, according to Mr. 
Haberkorn, and threatened her with the fire hook he was carrying. The men went through 
the sleepers and took bedding, curtains, blankets, anything they could find upon which to 
lay the dead and wounded. 


They had difficulty getting the wounded into sleepers and asked the railroad officials to 
pull the sleepers back to Chatsworth and bring out box cars. They could get through the 
wide doors and lay stretchers on the floor of the box car much easier. 


David Brobst and several other elderly men were at the lumber yard making stretchers, 
using boards, one inch thick, one foot wide, six feet long with cleats on the bottom and 
handholds on each side. 


The Town Hall, a two story building, stood west of The Grand where Fourth Street is 
now. The upper floor was used for dances and entertainments, the lower floor housed fire 
apparatus. Stretchers were carried in and placed with each end upon a chair. They left 
space so doctors and nurses could work around them. 


The hall was beautifully decorated with flags for a patriotic drama which had been given 
for the benefit of the G. A. R. by local talent. One lady lay dying on the stage, another on 
the piano, while three others passed away on the dance floor. When the upper floor was 
filled, the fire apparatus was moved out and the lower floor filled. Then the mayor asked 
people for the use of their homes. This was gladly granted. Nurses arrived in great 
number. 


One of the survivors, George Smith, told of hanging by his feet, head downward, his feet 
caught in the wreckage for two and one half hours. His head felt as if he were being hit 
with a hammer every time his heart beat. He was given up for dead, but was still alive 
and telling about it fifty years later. 


Another survivor, W. B. McDonough of Macomb, told of being laid out on a barbed wire 
fence. He was so dirty he had to shave his head to get coal dust out. E. F. Swearington of 
Canton told of sliding bodies down an improvised chute and helping catch them at the 
bottom. 


Dr. Fred McLean, a dentist in Danville, recalled that as a youth he had planned to take the 
excursion with three other youths from Macomb. They boarded the train at Bushnell. He 
got off the train at Peoria to get lunch, but it took so long he missed the train and the 
wreck. His three friends were killed. His hearty appetite saved his life. 


OTHER STORIES 


William Cowling, proprietor of Cottage House, was one of the early arrivals at the wreck. 
He reported seeing a man with his body badly torn, begging for water. The man said if 
they would only give him water, it would be the last thing he'd ask anyone to do. Mr. 
Cowling did manage to find some water for the man, who died soon after. He said the 
victims sat in rows, their heads thrown back, their bodies almost torn asunder. 


E. N. Armstrong reported the air brakes were tested at Peoria and Forrest, where a coach 
with a broken draw bar was dropped and another car substituted. The lead engine, a 
freight engine, was an older model and had no air brakes. 


People from Sibley reported the day after the wreck seeing a man traveling through town 
half crazed. He was continually looking over his shoulder and muttering "Is she coming? 
Is she coming?" It was thought he was trying to escape the horrors of the wreck that had 
driven him insane. 


An article in the Plaindealer. Aug. 10, 1912 told of trainmen walking back to Chatsworth 
and notifying the night watchman. Sylvester Moore. who rang the fire-bell arousing the 
people, who were taken on special trains sent from Forrest and Peoria (L. J. Haberkorn 
always maintained he was the one who rang the fire-bell). Many of the injured later died, 
making the total nearer 100, than the usually accepted figure of 81. 


J. C. Biker went back to the scene of the wreck, seventy five years later and was poking 
about in the mud. He found a coupling link half buried in the mud, which he felt sure 
came from the wreck. 
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Later Years 


Reunion for Wreck Survivors 


In 1937 L. J. Haberkorn and others planned a reunion for survivors of the Chatsworth 
Wreck. On August 10, the 50th anniversary, an estimated crowd of 200 attended the 
memorial reunion in the Village Park. At that time nine survivors of the wreck registered. 
A program was planned. 


A quartet, Mrs. Albert Wisthuff, Mrs. Phil Koerner, Albert Walter and J. W. Heiken, with 
Mrs. Clara Game at the piano, sang "Nearer My God to Thee." This song had special 
significance as a musical group aboard the train had been entertaining just before the 
crash and this was one of the songs they sang. 


Dr. Ryan, of Pontiac, told of the wreck as he saw it. He was in Colfax and came to 
Chatsworth, with a physician from that town, to care for the wounded and assist in 
rescuing them from the wreck. 


The quartet sang the famous wreck song "The Bridge Was Burned at Chatsworth." 
Seventeen automobiles formed a caravan bearing survivors and friends to the scene of the 
wreck where pictures were taken. 


Н. S. Davis, who lived most of his life within sixty rods of the wreck scene and perhaps 
was one of the first to reach the scene of the accident, and F. L. Rice, another resident of 
the vicinity at the time attended the reunion. 


L. J. Haberkorn gave his recollections for the Plaindealer on the 50th anniversary. Two 
issues carried the story in its entirety. One of his most haunting memories was seeing a 
man take a revolver and kill himself; his family of four had all been killed, he was badly 
hurt and did not want to live. 


When the relief train arrived from Peoria it brought a telegraph operator. He climbed a 
pole at the wreck site, tapped into the wire and made connection with a telegraph 
instrument so that he could send and receive messages directly. 


William Walrich, one of the rescuers, was swinging a fireman's ax, trying to chop a hole 
through the side of one of the cars so they could bring out the dead and wounded, when 
he heard a faint voice crying "Look out! You are going to hit me in the head." On the 
opposite side from where he was chopping they found a man wedged in and covered with 
wreckage. He was only slightly hurt but might have been killed by the rescuer's ax. 


Mr. Haberkorn said the crowd kept getting larger and by Thursday evening, he estimated, 
15,000 people were there. Some drove sixty miles to reach the scene, remember that was 
before the day of the automobile. 


From his store window, Mr. Haberkorn could look out toward the depot and see twenty- 
two bodies lying on the platform. 


A train came from Bloomington bringing many doctors, nurses and an undertaker, with a 
full carload of caskets. At intervals a train would leave for Peoria, taking the less 
wounded to their homes and the dead to their last resting place. 


As would be expected, there were a few cases of mistaken identity. One involved a young 
man named Smith, son of a confection salesman known as "Candy" Smith. He was 
missing and his brother came to look for him. A body was located, placed in a casket and 
shipped to Peoria. Just as the parents were receiving the casket, a delayed telegram 
arrived, saying the son had been found, seriously hurt but alive. The casket contained the 
body of another family's son. 


Mr. Haberkorn used some harsh words about the accident. He said the thing that saved 
the superintendent of the road from serious trouble was that he must have considered the 
train safe as he was a passenger on it. Mr. Haberkorn questioned the use of a freight 
engine in the lead and the fact that no pilot engine, carrying torpedoes and torches, was 
sent on ahead to warn the excursion train; a pilot engine, fifteen minutes to half an hour 
ahead of the excursion, would have found the burning bridge in time to give warning. 


When it came time to place the blame, the section boss, Timothy Coughlin, was placed in 
jail. Mr. Haberkorn described Coughlin as an honest, faithful worker and innocent of 
blame. It was claimed the bridge caught fire from dried weeds and grass he failed to burn. 
Mr. Haberkorn told of smothering the fire by throwing dirt on it. The bridge burned, he 
said, from the top down not the bottom up. This indicated, to him, that the bridge had 
been set afire by an earlier passing train. 


One of the section hands later moved away from Chatsworth, but it was said, he never got 
over the tragedy and blamed himself for not going back to check the fire to be sure it was 
out, even though the section boss had not instructed him to do so. 


One reporter sent his paper a report, "While the women were taking care of the wounded, 
the men were pilfering the dead." This reporter made people so angry they ran him out of 
town. Mr. Haberkorn said if people had been robbing the dead, he would have seen it as 
he worked at the wreck site all during the night and until noon the next day and he saw 
nothing of this kind. 


John Hummel, a barkeeper, was just locking up his place when word came of the 
accident. Someone suggested some brandy might help the injured so he obtained a three 
gallon demijohn of brandy, which they took to the wreck. He had no cup or glass with 
which to dispense the drink. A lady, from one of the sleeping cars, gave him a beautiful 
silver cup with gold plate lining, which he used and was allowed to keep as a souvenir. 
Someone from Piper City also brought out a demijohn of liquor. This was the only 
readily available painkiller of its day. 


Mrs. James A. Smith, Mrs. H. P. Turner and Mrs. Joseph Watson were credited with 
giving their untiring efforts to relieve the pain and suffering of the injured. 


Mr. Haberkorn recalled seeing the crushed and bruised bodies of fourteen little boys and 
girls laid out in one of the rooms of the school building. 


Another of Mr. Haberkorn's stories involved a doctor who came here to help at the wreck. 
The Dr. picked up an unhurt baby girl. It seemed impossible to locate the baby's parents, 
perhaps they had died in the wreck. So the doctor, who was childless, took the baby and 
raised her as his own daughter. She never learned the true story but always thought of the 
doctor and his wife as her real parents. 


After all the wounded and the visible bodies of the dead had been removed from the 
wreck, the company built a temporary track across the ditch, removed fourteen pairs of 
car trucks, then moved on to the pile of broken coaches. These were all carefully moved 
around by the powerful crane of the wrecker, as they looked for more wounded or dead. 
When they were certain no more of these were in the wreckage, engine No. 13 and the 
two tenders were lifted back onto the rails and together with engine 21 were hauled back 
to Peoria. The following Sunday the pile of wreckage was set afire and burned. It was 
soon reduced to a pile of ashes. Some time afterward the company raised the track about 
five feet and replaced the bridge with two large concrete waterways. 


Mr. Haberkorn gave credit to H. H. Game, foreman; William H. Walter, his able 
assistant, and to members of the Fire Company. The men were covered with blood of the 
wounded and dying they had carried out of the wreck. 
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Members of Prairie Bird Fire Company No. 1. First row, left to right: Geo. J. 
Walter — Secretary; John Taggert, James Entwistle, Ross Haberkorn, Sully Harry, 
Tom Brosenhan and John Rose. Second row, left to right: Wm. Cunnington, 
William Rose, Al Sneyd, Henry Gerbracht, William Walter, Henry Bork, George 
Clark, T. C. Gardner, Ralph Borgman, Ed Entwistle and Henry Game — Fire 
Marshal and Chief. Third row, left to right: John Massey, Charles Burns, L. J. 
Haberkorn, Charles Roberts, Edward Falberg, Ernest Bork, F. R. Beckman, 
Albert Bork and Christian Becker. 


B. M. Judd, one of the wreck survivors, attending the reunion, recalled he was riding in 
the first day coach. When the crash came he was knocked unconscious. His first 
recollection, as he regained consciousness, was of a baby beneath him and its mother 
lying helpless over him and begging him not to crush the baby; the baby was already 
dead. killed by the impact. He found some of the baby's play things inside his coat. Years 
later he still had the wool blanket and hair mattress upon which his wounded body was 
laid when he was removed from the wrecked car. 


The T. Y. Browns, as mentioned earlier, had a close call. They had their berth reserved in 
one of the sleepers but they entered the train several cars ahead of the sleepers. Mr. 
Brown was carrying two traveling bags and they were naturally slow in reaching the first 
sleeper. They had just entered the first vestibule when the crash came. The conductor, the 
brakeman and the Browns were all thrown in a heap but no one was hurt very much. The 
mirrors and marble work were all shattered and the platform, at the front end that they 
had just left, was driven against the end of the car by the impact. Had they been five 
seconds later, both of them would undoubtedly have been crushed to death against the 
end of the sleeper. 


Alvin Cunnington was the only survivor that resided in Chatsworth at the time of the 
reunion. B. M. Judd had since moved to Colfax. The Cunningtons and Hallams had 
resided in the same neighborhood, a few miles northwest of Chatsworth. 


People who boarded the train at Chatsworth had not found a seat when the crash came. 
This fact probably saved their lives. William Hallam Sr. and his son William, a young 
man of nineteen, were in the aisle in one of the forward coaches and were thrown forward 
under the large stove, this prevented the roof from crushing them. Mr. Hallam Sr. was 
held fast by one boot from which he managed to pull his foot, leaving the boot. Mr. 
Cunnington suffered serious leg injuries. According to his son, Ray, he never wanted to 
talk about the wreck. 


An item in the Plaindealer told the stories of other survivors; one was George Smith, the 
boy Mr. Haberkorn referred to as being reported dead and his supposed body taken to 
Peoria for burial. The delayed telegram announced he was not dead but severely injured. 
Surgeons wanted to amputate his left leg above the knee but he objected. For forty-eight 
years his knee cap was a running sore, it finally healed and at age seventy he was 
employed as a machinist in Peoria. 


Smith's friend, Louis Rotterman, was with him on the ill-fated train. In the wreck, a 
splinter of wood with a small nail was driven up his nostril and back of the left eye. It 
was not known until long after the wreck that the piece of wood, about an inch long, was 
in his head. It was finally removed by a Chicago surgeon. Both Smith and Rotterman 
considered themselves lucky to be alive. They were taken to Piper City after the wreck 
and cared for by Piper City people. 


R. F. Quisenberry, was one of five persons from Atlanta riding on the excursion train. He 
had nearly all his clothing torn off. He recalled walking back to Chatsworth in his bare 
feet and thinking how far it seemed. 


LETTERS 


A letter from Mrs. Chellew who was living in Chicago, stated she was a survivor and she 
may have been the woman referred to in one of the stories, who lay injured and kept 
calling for her husband. They were in one of the telescoped cars and were separated when 
they were rescued. She asked someone to find her husband and they brought him on a cot 
and placed him by her side. His hip was dislocated and Mrs. Chellew's left leg and right 
ankle were broken. She said they were on their honeymoon when the wreck occurred. 
She was 86 at the time of writing in 1954. 


Julius Roehm, 91, of Washington was a survivor and in 1958 told his story for the 
Pantagraph. He and a companion were seated in the lounge chatting when the sixteen 
wooden coaches ran over a burning trestle and derailed. He was one of those who 
escaped uninjured. Mr. Roehm was the last known survivor of the wreck. He died in 
1962. 


Benjamin Levering of Chicago, a former Chatsworth resident, recalled the wreck in a 
letter to the Plaindealer August 13, 1960. He wrote, "That train did stop at Chatsworth 
and picked up Mr. and Mrs. T. Y. Brown, both elderly people. As I ran out to the wreck I 
met them walking back, carrying their luggage. They had been in a sleeper and were not 


injured. As I recall they were the only Chatsworth people on the train. (This was not 
correct, there were others). 


"There were 16 cars in that train, 5 sleepers and 11 day coaches. The day coaches were 
completely demolished only one of the sleepers was injured at all and it only had its front 
platform badly bent up. The air brakes evidently went on just in time to save the sleepers 
from the ditch. 


"Help came about daylight and the sleepers were pulled off by an engine sent out from 
farther up the line. The front engine jumped the ditch and ran on to Piper City from which 
point a report was wired out. The second engine went into the ditch alongside the track 
and the engineer and fireman were killed (not the fireman) and lying in the cabin of the 
engine. 


"I was out there at the same time with Louis Haberkorn. I worked all night in the wreck. 
There was a long row of dead on the depot platform of the T. P. & W. and the 
schoolhouse was filled with them. 


"We got axes out of the sleepers. As a hole was chopped in the side of one of the day 
coaches a heavy stream of blood issued through it. The screams of the injured, pinned 
down in the day coaches were blood curdling. 


"The picture you print showing the roof of the day coaches standing up is a very realistic 
representation of the scene as I recall it. 


"The next day reporters from the Chicago papers arrived. They cut the telegraph wires 
and installed an instrument by which they sent to the Chicago papers frequent messages 
concerning the wreck." 


A letter from John Boyle told of Michael Fitzmaurice, his grandfather, who joined the 
crew that helped build the T. P. & W. Railroad from Peoria to Effner, Indiana in the 
1850's. Later the Fitzmaurices moved to Chatsworth and opened a grocery store and 
saloon in a building several doors east of Baldwin's (later Kelly's) store. 


When the disastrous wreck occurred, many of the injured were placed on the floor in the 
Fitzmaurice building and the family rendered every possible aid to them until medical 
attention could be given. 


A reprint from the Kankakee Gazette contained a story by E. B. Warriner, the Kankakee 
correspondent of a Chicago newspaper, who planned to take the excursion train at 
Gilman. 


He wrote "We were all seated on the edge of the depot platform at Gilman, singing 
gospel hymns, Salvation Army songs, etc. when the station agent came by with a dispatch 
in his hand and told us that the excursion train had been wrecked two miles west of Piper 
City, and that he had orders to send out all doctors he could get. This was about fifteen 
minutes past midnight, I think. 


"A freight train was standing on the Y to go west as soon as the excursion train arrived. 
The agent spoke to the conductor and engineer and they at once cut loose and coupled on 
to the caboose. We didn't know how bad the accident was nor how many had been 
injured or I would have rushed at least a few words to Chicago. 


"A lot of us ran down the track and boarded the caboose. It was soon packed full. but the 
trainmen began putting everybody off except the doctors and helpers and took the names 
of all that remained. I told the conductor I was a helper of Dr. Andrews. a Chicago 
physician who happened to be at Gilman. I didn't think it was best to say I was a 
correspondent. Steve Moore told them he was a Chicago reporter. They told him they had 
no orders to allow a newspaper man on board and they made him get off, but he climbed 
back on and went with us." 


The Peoria Daily Record dated Monday, August 12, 1940 carried a reprint of the story of 
the Chatsworth wreck which had occurred. 53 years before. Mrs. Martha Yale had 
recollections of the event. At the time she lived on a farm less than half a mile from the 
wreck with her husband, James and brother, Tom Askew. Her family heard the crash and 
screams and saw flames eating into the wreckage. The men ran to the scene and were 
among the first outside help to arrive. They worked from midnight to dawn and from 
dawn to dusk without rest, fighting the fires, hacking holes into the coaches to bring out 
the trapped, dead and injured and easing the suffering of the survivors. Among the Yale 
family possessions were several mementos of that dreadful night, two fragments of wood 
from the passenger coaches and a copy of the Chatsworth Plaindealer, August 12, 1887. 


An Iowa woman, Mrs. John H. Patterson, wrote to the Plaindealer in 1953 saying she was 
a survivor of the Chatsworth wreck. She was a child of seven years and asleep when the 
crash came. Just like a dream it came to her. She thought a man had her in a satchel. Her 
mother was pleading with him to let her out. She felt almost suffocated, but with every 
breath she could get she cried out "Oh take me out or I'll die." 


At first there were few workers among the dead and dying. One who heard her crying 
said he had heard her for some time and came to see if he could find her. He removed 
seven or eight bodies, dead and dying, before he could get the little girl out. He climbed 
over people and broken timbers with the little one in his arms, then took her to the sleeper 
on the track and put her in a berth, telling her to stay there and he would come back and 
get her. 


True to his word the man came for the little girl. She walked in her stocking feet with him 
up the track to Chatsworth. She was taken through several buildings looking at those 
injured on cots to see if she could find her mother, but that was not to be. Her mother had 
died, out in the field with others in the rain and electric storm. 


Some kind people in Chatsworth took her into their home and she was cared for until the 
first train went back to Peoria. Her father met her at the train and asked about her mother 
and sister, but she could tell him nothing. Later it was found the sister had been taken to 
Piper City to the home of Mrs. Ballou. Mrs. William Thorne had cared for her out in the 
field where she found her suffering with broken ribs. 


PLAQUE 


The Chatsworth Wreck, one of the worst train disasters in the nation's history, was 
immortalized Saturday, September 11, 1954 at the high school, in a memorial service and 
with the dedication of a plaque by the Illinois State Historical Society. 


THE CHATSWORTH" WRECK 
MIDNIGHT, AUGUST 10-11.1887 
ONE HALF MILE NORTH ON THE 
TOLEDO, PEORIA & WESTERN 
RAILROAD OCCURRED ONE OF THE 


WORST WRECKS IN AMERICAN RAIL 


HISTORY. AN EXCURSION TRAIN-1WO 
ENGINES AND APPROXIMATELY 
TWENTY WOODEN COACHES -FROM 
PEORIA TO NIAGARA FALLS. 
STRUCK A BURNING CULVERT.OF THE 
500 PASSENGERS ABOUT 85 
PERISHED AND SCORES WERE 

INJURED: 


ERECTED BY THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 
1954. 


The orange and blue plaque was later set on Route 24 about one half mile south of the 
actual site of the original tragedy. It tells briefly the story of the great train disaster. 


An estimated crowd of 300 persons, some of whom had traveled 75 to 150 miles to 
attend, listened attentively to the story, viewed the relics of the disaster and watched the 
unveiling of the plaque. 


Superintendent W. A. Kibler, local chairman, introduced the speaker and announced the 
school's part of the program. The mixed chorus from the high school under the direction 
of Max Ferrari sang the old ballad "The Bridge Was Burned at Chatsworth." 


J. Ward Barnes, president of the Illinois State Historical Society; S. Thompson, chairman 
of the society's committee on historical plaques; Harry E. Pratt, secretary and editor of 
Illinois State Historical Society; Richard Stein, state historian; distinguished guests; and 
Chatsworth's mayor, Joe Baltz, were introduced by program chairman C. C. Burford. 


Mr. Thompson stated that funds for memorials were limited and the committee tried to 
select the most worthy incidents for marking. 


С. С. Burford, who had conferred extensively with L. J. Haberkorn to write the book 
"The Chatsworth Wreck", gave the main address on "The Train That Was Wrecked at 
Chatsworth." He told the story as he had heard it from his parents and friends and as he 
had gleaned it from the study of old newspapers. 


He said a brakeman ran the three miles back to Chatsworth and sounded the alarm. The 
depot agent and band master Parker, who was a passenger on the train but uninjured, a 
skilled telegrapher, began sending messages. Many of the injured were taken to the 
Masonic Hall in Piper City. A dog on the train was not hurt and was adopted by Piper 
City people. 


There were two survivors present, Mrs. Lillian Smith, 83, of Terre Haute, Indiana and 
Ernest A. Schmid, 90, of Peoria. Mrs. Smith had written her story and read it without the 
aid of glasses. 


At the time of the wreck she was a sixteen year old girl and a member of Parker's 
Juvenile Brass Band from Peoria. They played at various festivals and fairs. On this 
occasion, four girls, four boys, a friend, and Mr. Parker were on an outing trip to Niagara 
Falls. The members of the band had been singing various songs, spirituals and religious 
songs, and Mrs. Smith thought they probably had sung "Nearer My God to Thee." 


The band had expected to be in the chair car but late cancellations had enabled them to 
secure Pullman seats. They were retiring when the crash came. Their car did not leave the 
tracks and they were not hurt. Mr. Parker forbade the girls to leave the car but allowed 
the boys to get out and help. 


Mrs. Smith recalled seeing the fire which broke out in the wreckage and saw men 
carrying the injured past the Pullman windows. The Pullman cars were backed into 
Chatsworth by a relief train engine. She remembered seeing the dead and injured on the 
floor of the baggage room and on the station platform. 


One of the boys released the railroad superintendent's wife, who was pinned in the car. 
Others found a baby in the wreckage and were carrying it to a farmhouse where they 
were going for water when they met a man who was mourning the loss of his wife and 
baby and he suddenly recognized the baby as his. 


She told that Mr. Parker, a telegrapher, sent many messages from the Chatsworth depot 
after the wreck. He worked all night from the time of the wreck until next day at "the 
keys." The band group was taken back to Peoria and went on to Niagara Falls by another 
route. 


At the time of the Memorial in 1954, Mrs. Smith stated she knew two other band 
members who were living. She also knew four other survivors and had kept in touch with 
them through the years, by correspondence. 


Ernest Schmid, a spry gentleman in spite of his 90 years, said he was surprised a few 
years previously when the Peoria Journal carried a story of the Chatsworth Wreck in 
which it stated that there were no survivors living. He informed the paper that he was a 
survivor and told his story which was published. 


Mr. Schmid and his brother were riding in the second chair car. They had leveled off their 
chairs, preparatory for sleeping, when the crash came. He heard a series of impacts, 


which were other cars going down, then the roof of the first car came through their car. 
The car landed on its side. The young men were not hurt much so they broke out a 
window and crawled out. 


Mr. Schmid said you would expect it to be terribly noisy in a wreck, but it wasn't. After 
the initial crash it was quiet. The moaning of the injured was the most pitiful thing and 
something he never forgot. The next morning he went back to the car and found a lady, 
that had been seated near them, dead in the wreckage. 


Together Mrs. Smith and Mr. Schmid unveiled the plaque. There was a large wreath of 
bronze chrysanthemums, a gift of the T. P. & W. Percy Howard, local agent, gave each of 
the survivors a souvenir flower from the wreathe. 


The chorus sang "America the Beautiful." Mitchell Richey, a bugler from Chanute Air 
Force Base, sounded "Taps" while the audience stood at attention. Pastors, George 
Nielsen of the E. U. B. church and J. R. Kesterson of the Methodist church, opened and 
closed the impressive memorial service with prayer. 


RELICS 


A table was provided for the display of souvenirs or relics of the Chatsworth Wreck. 
George Dennewitz had acquired the engineer's torch from engine No. 21, this originally 
belonged to Ross Haberkorn. Mrs. Minnie Randall of Piper City sent a piece of melted 
glass which formerly had been a window pane. A cane carved of an oak beam from one 
of the coaches belonged to the late Rev. Snedaker of Piper City. 


Arthur Netherton had a wooden chair arm and part of a lamp bracket. Mrs. Leonard 
French displayed the thick lens of the engine No. 13's headlight. A piece of plush from a 
car had been used to cover a footstool owned by Mrs. Myrtle Entwistle, she also had 
some plate glass mirrors and a cane made by Hiram Royal from material found in the 
wreckage. 


Charles Dorsey had two canes found at the scene of the crash. Mrs. H. S. Davis had a 
coin from the ashes of the burned wreckage and a piece of wood from one of the coaches. 
E. R. Stoutemyer showed an iron car journal from the train. He also had a toy train from 
the era of wooden coaches, similar to the one in the wreck and he had a theme he had 
written while attending Grand Prairie Seminary, about his recollections of the disaster. As 
a nine year old boy he had driven to view the wreckage with his mother. 


Arthur Walter had on display a window transom from one of the cars. a relic which had 
belonged to his father, George Walter, who had worked at the wreck with the firemen. 
Mrs. Mary Pearson had a piece of iron rail. J. C. Becker. of a coupling link and Guy 
Slater, from Fairbury, exhibited a piece of bell rope. Bert Eshleman, of Thawville, sent a 
leather water pail, part of the equipment of each coach of that day. Chalmer Miller had a 
piece of molding from one of the cars. L. J. Haberkorn had until the time of his death the 
lantern he had used that night for the wreck to guide men to the wreck scene. 


t. У, HABERKoP? 


The late Mrs. Millie Crites had a small pillow of red plush made from the seat covering 
from the Niagara train. Charles Dennewitz has a small brass anvil made from a brass 
journal bearing from the train, made by former blacksmith, William Rose. 


A letter from William Haney of Tracey, Minnesota, said his father was a sixteen year old 
youth living in Piper City at the time of the accident. He visited the scene and obtained 
the only whole window that was left in one of the coaches. The son still had that window. 


Mrs. Charles F. Brenn, the former Florence Pearl Strawn, brought a small coal shovel to 
Chatsworth, a relic of the wreck. Her family had lived near Strawn at the time. Her father, 
Walter Strawn, visited the scene of the catastrophe the next morning. Wreckage was 
strewn about and in a field nearby he found the little iron shovel. There was no central 
heating system in those days and each car carried its own little potbellied stove, to 
replenish the fuel each car carried a coal bucket and shovel. This antique iron shovel with 
a short handle is quite heavy, the handle has a hole in it to hang it up. As it was 
summertime when the wreck occurred the shovel was not in use but kept ready for winter 
needs. It bears the number N294. Mrs. Brenn had moved to Ottawa, but she felt the 
shovel should be returned to the vicinity of the early tragedy. 


A cane made of walnut with brass head and tip, from fixtures from the wreck, bearing the 
words "Chatsworth R. R. Wreck Aug. 10, 1887" was sent to a friend in Chatsworth by 
Dr. H. Osborn of Alamosa, Colorado. His father, the late A. P. Osborn, at one time a 


railroad operator for the Illinois Central at Chatsworth, had this cane presented to him for 
his work done at the time of the wreck, in helping with the injured and with the relief 
trains. Dr. Osborn wanted the cane to come back to the place of its origin. 


Otto Krause of Bloomington had two relics from the Chatsworth wreck, a massive iron 
coupling link and a heavy cast iron spittoon from the smoking car. They had been picked 
up at the site by Sam Sutter, Krause's boss, and were later given to Krause. 


Wayne Cording had a piece of carpet from the car in which his grandfather, A. T. 
Cunnington was riding. The carpet is a striped pattern of red, brown and blue. 


The Ronnie Flessners have a piece of wood from the wrecked train, picked up by 
Ronnie's grandfather, James Brydon. 


Louise Corbett Piggot of Bainbridge Island, Washington, has a stool made of wood from 
coaches in the Chatsworth wreck. She inherited it from her aunt, Mary Doolittle, whose 
parents lived in Chatsworth at the time of the wreck. 


Delmar Wiegal of Melvin owns a table, a relic of the wreck. The table was picked up at 
the scene of the disaster by Henry Young and his wife, Anna, and taken home in a buggy 
to their farm near Sibley. Before her death in 1946, Mrs. Young gave the table to Mrs. 
Wayne Brucker who in turn gave it to Mr. Wiegel. The table has a round shiny oak top 
twenty nine and one half inches in diameter, its legs are of wrought iron, it is twenty nine 
and one half inches in height. It was taken from the ruins of Superintendent Armstrong's 
official car and was probably used by him for official business. 


The arm of a seat, still upholstered in red plush, was loaned to the Piper City Journal at 
the time of the Piper Centennial, by Mrs. Marvin Craig of Onarga. It was found in an old 
barn. Written on the wood were the words "Chatsworth wreck Aug. 10, 1887, 81 killed 
and 372 wounded." Mrs. Peg Johnston displayed it for a picture. Later it was to be placed 
in the museum in Watseka. 


George O'Neil, of South Holland, has a set of glass stereoscopic slides of the wreck 
which were purchased by his father. 


СНАРТЕК 11 


Still Later 


Personal Interviews 


Mrs. Emma Wienand was a girl of fifteen at the time of the wreck. Her father, William 
Hallam, and brother William Jr., were on the train. Her father lost a boot and had his 
clothes torn. A neighbor visited the wreck the next day, found the boot and returned it to 
Mr. Hallam. Mrs. Weinand went to the scene by horse and buggy. She remembered 
seeing the bodies of eleven babies killed in the wreck. She said they saved a piece of 
thick glass that melted in the fire and a chair back from the wreck. 


Charles Dorsey was about nine. His father, John Dorsey, was a fireman and he had 
responded to the fire bell. He hadn't returned home and the family didn't know where he 
was. In the morning Charles had the task of taking the cows to pasture in the Osborn field 
at the edge of town. A man told him about the wreck and he went to the depot where he 
saw all the bodies stacked like cords of wood. There was blood all over, it made him sick 
and he went home. The wounded were taken to the Town Hall and the dead to a store 
building (Felker's) which stood where Dehm's Shop is now located. The children were 
taken to the school house. There was a lumber yard where Hicks Oil Station is, Mr. 
Dorsey and other carpenters went there to build boxes or coffins. Charles went back later 
and watched workers cleaning up and burning the debris. 


E. R. Stoutemyer, a boy nine years old, lived only one and a quarter miles from the wreck 
site. The little stream, over which the fatal bridge crossed, continued on and ran through 
his father's farm. They could see the cars from their house. He and his mother drove to 
the wreck the second day. He recalled trunks and satchels broken open and clothing 
scattered all over and he remembered the blood stained earth. His family had a wheel 
journal from the train, it weighed about 15 pounds, a souvenir of the wreck. 


P. H. McGreal was a young man about seventeen years of age. His family didn't find out 
about the wreck until the second day when a bunch from Germanville arrived in a wagon. 
He remembered the rough ride through the fields to the wreck site; he was afraid the 
wagon would upset. 


Clarence Strawn recalled that he had been a boy of fifteen and remembered that his 
mother came and helped take care of the injured. His grandparents, the T. Y. Browns, 
were on the train but were not injured. They resided where the late Adolph Haberkorn Sr. 
lived in the north end of town. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Shols recalled that the men were threshing in their neighborhood. They 
called off the threshing and the crew came to town. She came with her mother and father. 
Most of the bodies had been removed. She saw the places where the injured were taken. 
She was a young lady in her teens at the time. 


Pat Lawless, a boy of fourteen, lived only one half mile from the wreck. People tried to 
come to their house that night but they had a big dog that frightened them away. The 


family did not learn of the accident until 10 a.m. the next day. Pat saw a lot of buggies 
going by; he thought at first that it was a funeral. As soon as he heard about the disaster 
he got in a buggy and drove to the scene. He remembered seeing the body of a woman 
hanging head down. In a few days they burned the cars although some thought they 
shouldn't as there might still be bodies in the ruins. He had a bent rail, a souvenir of the 
wreck, he used it in the cornfield to break stalks. 


Mrs. Ruth Cording told of her father, Alva Cunnington, being in the wreck. He had a leg 
injured and used a pair of homemade crutches. She still had the crutches and also had a 
piece of carpet from the car in which he rode. Her mother-in-law, Mrs. James Cording, 
was also a passenger on the ill-fated train; she and her sister, Mrs. Duckett, occupied one 
seat. Mrs. Duckett was killed instantly. Mrs. Cording was pinned in the car and although 
she lived many years afterward she never fully recovered from the ordeal. 


George Walter was one of the helpers in the rescue work at the wreck. He was engaged in 
the furniture business at the time in a building which stood where Heminover's Cleaning 
Shop is today. He assisted in making wooden boxes in which bodies of crash victims 
were placed and then put in box cars and iced for shipment to Peoria for further care. It 
was a gruesome job but it was the best that could be done at the time. Embalming wasn't 
done then and ice was the only preservative they had for bodies. Mr. Walter, John Fischer 
and other men worked two days and one night constructing the rough boxes. Each box 
had a false bottom with holes bored so water could run down into the bottom section as 
ice melted from around the bodies. Three elderly carpenters, too infirm to walk to the 
wreck scene, had the task of improvising stretchers from planks; they made over one 
hundred of them. 


Arthur Walter, son of George Walter, said his father was secretary of the Prairie Bird Fire 
Company No. 1 at the time of the wreck. When the fire bell rang. he responded. The 
relief train came from Forrest, picked up the firemen and took them to the wreck site. 
After working all night at the wreck he returned to town to help build the rough boxes. In 
one of the pictures Arthur pointed out his father, wearing a white hat and with his coat 
thrown over his left shoulder, leaving the scene of the wreck the following morning. He 
said his father often talked about the terrible wreck. He had a souvenir, a car transom 
window that had belonged to his father. 


Mrs. Emma Ruppel was a young lady of 16 at the time of the wreck and was living in 
Peoria. She saw the wreck with the eyes of a young person in a community that suffered 
greatly from the disaster. She remembered seeing the gay excursionists going to the train, 
happy and singing, then she heard the dreadful news and later saw the bodies brought 
back, to buildings near her home, for identification. 


Mrs. Mary Perkins had a copy of the Forrest Rambler. She studied an old picture taken at 
the wreck site and thought she could identify her father and two brothers. Her father was 
an undertaker at the time and was one of the first from Forrest to arrive at the scene. 


William Flessner remembered that he, age twenty one, and his father took a team and 
wagon to town on the afternoon following the accident. They went to the Town Hall and 
the depot and saw rows of bodies laid out with narrow aisles to walk between. Luggage 
was spread out in the depot for those who sought identification. 


Ernest A Schmid of Peoria was another survivor. He told his story for the Peoria Journal 
Star. He was a young man twenty four years old and was taking the excursion with his 
brother. They had paid $2.50 extra for adjustable seats in the chair car. They were lying 
down when the wreck occurred and this may have kept them from getting their heads cut 
off as the car ended up on its side. His brother kicked out a window and they crawled out. 
About 3 a.m. they went to Piper City for food. While they were gone a check was made 
and they were reported missing. Mr. Schmid said he didn't collect any of the $10 for his 


unfinished ride or any damages for his new $25 suit. Later he did take the trip to Niagara 
without mishap. Mrs. Elizabeth Kurtenbach was a little girl, six years old, on that tragic 
night in August 1887. Her family lived three and one half miles northeast of Strawn. She 
recalled that her father, Miles Desire, and a group of men accompanied Dr. Duckett, of 
Forrest, to the wreck. Their means of conveyance was a democrat, a long buggy with 
extra seats, often used by pallbearers in a funeral procession. Mr. Desire helped Dr. 
Duckett search for his wife who had been a passenger on the ill-fated train. They found 
Mrs. Duckett between two seats with her neck broken. Mrs. Kurtenbach remembered her 
father telling of a little boy with an arm and leg broken and full of cuts and bruises. When 
they offered to help him he told them to go help others who were hurt worse than he was. 
(This was little Franc Snedaker) Mrs. Kurtenbach said it was mostly men who went to the 
wreck. The women and children generally stayed home. (From pictures, however, women 
and children too were among the sightseers) She had clippings from the Chicago Tribune 
concerning the wreck. She remembered the huge crowds that came to Chatsworth looking 
for their loved ones. Her father returned home tired and hungry. He said they couldn't get 
anything to eat in Chatsworth as everything was sold out. 


Joseph Rumbold, a thirteen year old boy, was milking a cow when he heard the news. His 
brother Cecil came to tell him of the terrible disaster. Later he learned that his older 
brother, Howard who lived in town, went to the wreck that night with many others, all 
clinging to a switch engine. Mr. Rumbold remembered the dead along with the injured 
being brought to the T. P. & W. depot. He witnessed the touching reunion scene of a 
father and his severely wounded son on the station platform. He recalled a story of six 
bodies being so badly mashed between the seats that rescuers had to cut the seats and pry 
the bodies out, they were mangled almost beyond recognition. Mr. Rumbold related 
another incident, a man brought a team, hitched it to a portion of the wreckage and pulled 
away a sizable chunk of good lumber for his own purposes. (Four days after the wreck 
the railroad company burned everything that was left.) 


Tom Pierce told that he was thirteen years old when he went with his father to the scene 
of the wreck. He recalled seeing the cars piled all over and the crowds of people who 
came to see the catastrophe. The town was swarming with newspaper men. He 
remembered the many injured being taken to Chatsworth. 


Wesley Ruppel of Danville knew Axle Applegreen, the fireman of the second engine on 
the excursion train. Mr. Ruppel worked for the T. P. & W. in the early '30's; Applegreen 
was an engineer and Ruppel worked as his fireman. Applegreen had earned the nickname 
"Lucky", perhaps because he was lucky to be alive and to have survived the Chatsworth 
disaster. Mr. Ruppel said, "Applegreen was a nervous man who refused to talk about the 
wreck; he would never accept a run that took him east of Peoria." 


The Ruppel family recalled hearing their mother speak of the Valdejo family of Peoria. 
The daughter, Julia, a very beautiful, talented young lady, was hurt so severely in the 
wreck that she died within a few days; her mother, though injured slightly, lost all will to 
live after the death of Julia. The Valdejo's were a prominent Peoria family. 


In an interview with Mrs. Fred Bork, she recalled they lived on the farm at the time of the 
Chatsworth wreck. Her father went immediately, but the children didn't go to the scene 
for several days, apparently until the bodies had been cleared away. 


Although she was only a little girl of four at the time, Mrs. Minnie Williams remembered 
going with her family to see the great train wreck. She recalled that her older sister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Shols, had a piece of wood she kept polished and shiny, it was wood from 
around the window of a car, a souvenir of the wreck. 


In his diary, James Brydon recorded on August 11, 1887, "A terrible smash on the 
railroad south of here. Nearly 500 killed and injured." Later a notation was made "Visited 
the wreck scene." He apparently picked up a piece of wood as a souvenir, which the 
family kept. 


Wayne Cording and his sisters, Evon and Lila, and brother Arthur, Jr. have the unique 
experience of having had two grandparents, from opposite sides of the family, in the 
wreck. Both were injured, both recovered, Mrs. James Cording, their father's mother and 
A. T. Cunnington, their mother's father, have both been mentioned elsewhere in this 
story. 


CHATSWORTH INTERVIEWS 


J. E. Curtis, whose poem appears elsewhere in these pages, related an interesting account 
of his conversation with a wreck survivor, and another man whose father assisted at the 
wreck. On August 10, 1925 they were threshing oats at the farm of Alvie Cunnington, 
where he farmed, with his son-in-law, Art Cording. Mr. Cunnington was up in years but 
still worked very hard. He raised fine Polled Shorthorn show cattle. He with Ross 
Stoutemyer had many fine cattle sales. 


At noon the subject of the wreck came up. Mr. Cunnington told them of the horrors that 
occurred. Not only were the ones trapped in the wreck screaming but also the ones who 
were safe. The smell of blood and burning flesh were beyond imagination. 


Another of the threshermen, Art Gardner, told how his father was in town at the time and 
saw the train go through. Just a few minutes later a man on horseback dashed in town to 
tell of the wreck. Matt Gardner was driving a large pair of Percheron horses hitched to a 
light spring wagon, known as the democrat. Whipping his horses into a gallop he was 
among the first to reach the scene. He saw a man trying to take a diamond ring from the 
finger of a woman who was caught in the wreckage and crying for help. Mr. Gardner had 
the pleasure of knocking the fellow down and helping the victim to get free. They hauled 
the dead and injured back to the depot until it was filled, then they used the old school 
house to lay them in. 


The account of the wreck impressed Mr. Curtis so much that he wrote it down as one of 
the historic things in his life, handed down by one who was there. 


Mr. Curtis said he was told that the T. P. & W. had to sell half of its mileage on the east 
end of the line to pay off the damage suits that followed the Chatsworth wreck. 


Another story he related had been told to him by Ned Danforth, it had been told to him by 
his father. When surveying of the right-of-way for the railway was being done a fellow 
west of town refused at gun point to let the surveyors set foot on his claim. After two 
weeks of trying to persuade him or buy him off, they sent word to the Big Boss. He sent 
out a little Irishman who went out to talk with the man who wouldn't move. The little 
Irishman finally socked him in the jaw, took his gun and threw it in the prairie grass, then 
when the fellow came around, he got up, shook hands with the Irishman and said, "Build 
anything on my place you want to, I guess them dang snortin' iron horses ain't so bad 
after all." (It takes a fighting Irishman to win an argument.) 


Mr. Curtis recalled the year 1944 when the railroad was paralyzed by an eighteen month 
strike. Not a wheel rolled which killed their freight trade. Two strikers were shot, from an 
armored car and president McNear was murdered. The railroad was sold to the highest 
bidder for about one million dollars. Indeed the T. P. & W. has had quite a history. 


An early settler had told Mr. Curtis that land could be bought in those days for $1.25 an 
acre. They plowed with wooden plows to till the prairie soil. 


PIPER CITY INTERVIEWS 


Mrs. J. J. Lyons of Piper City, the former Hazel Davis, was a daughter of H. S. Davis 
who lived in the house nearest the scene of the wreck, only a quarter mile away. Mr. 
Davis and his sister, Myra, lived in the home at the time. Rescuers came to their house for 
water and Mr. Davis was probably the first helper to reach the scene. 


There had been a party that night at the Davis home. A platform had been erected in the 
yard for dancing, and lanterns had been hung all about the lawn to give light for the party, 
some of the lanterns were taken to provide light for rescue work. 


A distraught man brought a baby to the Davis home, its mother had been killed. He 
wanted to leave the baby for a short time. The "short time" grew into days and eventually 
two weeks went by. They were afraid the man was never coming back, but he returned 
and claimed the baby. 


Mr. Davis recalled the Masonic Hall being used as a hospital. At the wreck scene he 
remembered the screaming and cries of pain and the arms, legs and parts of bodies 
scattered about. He recalled stories of looting with people opening valises looking for 
money. They had a souvenir from the wreck, a round board which had been a piece of a 
car and a coin found in the ashes of the burned cars. 


Mrs. John Elmer Wilson of Piper City said her grandmother was killed in the wreck. Her 
grandfather, Rev. George B. Snedaker, was a retired Methodist minister living at 
Abingdon. Her grandmother wanted to go to New York on the excursion train to visit her 
mother who was ill. The grandfather tried to get tickets, but they were sold out. At the 
last minute someone canceled their reservation and Rev. Snedaker bought them. He 
hurried home to help his wife and small son, Franc, get ready to go. 


In the crash, as the cars telescoped, Mrs. Snedaker was decapitated. Franc was the little 
hero, mentioned in newspaper stories, with an injured leg, which had to be amputated, a 
hurt hand, and an injured eye protruding from its socket, he still directed rescuers to help 
others who were hurt worse than he. Rev. Snedaker came to find the body of his wife. He 
had assisted her in her hasty last minute dressing for the trip so he knew what she wore 
and was able to identify the body by its clothing. Mrs. Wilson had a picture of her uncle 
Franc, the brave little hero. 


Miss Mary Montelius was a child of eight at the time of the wreck. She recalled that the 
Masonic Hall in Piper City was used as an improvised hospital for the wounded. She was 
sent to the hospital the next morning with some supplies, light blankets, which she could 
carry. She recalled there were three rows of mattresses each filled with injured. Piper City 
people gave their own mattresses for the injured and provided food and medicine. 


Mrs. Alex Smart Campbell, wife of the banker of Piper City was also sent as a child to 
take supplies to the hall. There were board walks then in the village and a board broke, 
throwing her down. She was carrying some whiskey to the injured. She began to cry but 
some men nearby told her never mind her bruised leg but get up to the hall with the 
whiskey. 


Edward Bishop recalled going to the wreck with neighbors in a "democrat", a common 
means of conveyance in that day. 


Frank Rice and his family noticed teams and wagons passing their home, the day after the 
wreck. Finally his father inquired where everyone was going and thus learned of the 
wreck. They hitched up their team and drove to the scene arriving on Thursday afternoon. 


Will O. McKinney and Will Rice, two Piper City young men, were waiting to board the 
train. Young McKinney had a new suit just for the occasion. When news of the wreck 
came, McKinney and Rice went to the wreck site and worked, helping in the rescuing of 
the injured. Needless to say the new suit was ruined. 


SEANCE 


On the 79th anniversary of the wreck, August 10, 1966 at midnight, some 500 persons 
gathered on the T. P. and W. Railroad track, two and one half miles east of Chatsworth, at 
the wreck site with Mrs. Irene Hughes a Chicago "sensitive" (person capable of 
extrasensory perception) to see if they could learn anything about the event that happened 
so long ago. 


As Mrs. Hughes approached, she remarked, "I must be coming close. I feel like I'm 
suffocating. " She seated herself on a folding chair between the rails, bowed her head, 
closed her eyes. Then she began to speak in a low voice, "I saw a pile of wreckage — 
there was panic — one of the cars was burning, but not from the fire on the trestle. No, it 
was from the inside, from the lamps, swinging lamps — that they had used for lighting. 
There was more than one engineer, one of them was not killed instantly. I see a man — 
an engineer? He's dressed like an engineer — he's running somewhere. The fire on the 
trestle was set, deliberately set, but not for vengeance. 


There were two men." Mrs. Hughes, gifted with clairvoyance (the ability to see beyond 
time and space) talked for nearly thirty minutes. Sometimes she answered questions. She 
said "I see two men. One of them is young, perhaps twenty two, and the other is older, 
not a hobo, I'm sure of that. I had a definite impression, a smell of kerosene. The fire was 
burning on the far end of the trestle, not the side the train is coming from. (The section 
men were burning weeds east of the bridge). It was underneath and on the left side as the 
train was headed." 


She said she had no impression of the men being at the scene when the train crashed, 
however. Many of the couples aboard the train appeared to be honeymooners, she said, 
and she noted an impression of people singing. 


She was asked about looting. "There was baggage all around, all over the ground and I 
noticed particularly one brown suitcase. It was a very strong impression and I have a 
feeling that it remained in this area somewhere around here for many years after the 
wreck. " Sometimes she made statements and at other times she asked questions. 


"Wasn't there a platform or place to board the train somewhere this side of the trestle? 
Not right here but one or two miles on this side? I see a brick platform and a building and 
some benches. (The next stop would have been Piper City about two miles east.) 


I believe there were 10 cars, perhaps one or two more." (There were about that number 
wrecked) 


Asked if the "Tunis" meant anything, she first said it was the name of a man, but quickly 
amended it, "No it's the name of a railroad car, maybe named after a man." (The Tunis 
was the first Pullman car that teetered on the brink of the ditch. but didn't go over. It was 
later propped up until it could be pulled back) 


Did Mrs. Hughes really see the great wreck of 78 years ago. a reporter asked, or was it a 
clever act or some form of self hypnosis? 


She maintains that she has the ability to see beyond time and space. She claimed to have 
done no research about the wreck. In that case, she had a number of true facts "revealed 
to her. 


If one wishes to attach meaning to the "feelings" of Mrs. Hughes one will note she said 
she felt "suffocation." Mrs. John H. Patterson, a survivor of the wreck, a child at the time 
had a feeling of suffocation. Mrs. Hughes mentioned a suitcase. Mrs. Patterson told of 
having the feeling a man had her in a satchel and she was begging to be let out or she 
would die. The fact was bodies were lying on top of the little girl nearly suffocating her 
and a man rescued her. Did Mrs. Hughes have the ability to reach through time and space 
and get that little girl's feeling of terror of a "suitcase" and "suffocation?" Did she smell 
the kerosene Timothy Coughlin and James Taggart used to set the fire to burn the weeds 
that accidentally set the bridge on fire? Did she see Engineer Dave Sutherland running 
down the track, as he did, to get back to the wreck? 


PREMONITIONS 


Mr. Murphy, from Cuba, Illinois, said he had a premonition of disaster. He didn't like two 
engines at the front. It was too much weight for the frail bridges. The train was late as a 
coupling on one of the cars broke and another car was substituted. Because of the lateness 
it was running at a terrific speed, he estimated it was more than forty miles an hour. Only 
five from their car lived and as they felt their way along, helping other victims when they 
could, they came upon a gruesome sight. Three men stood together, as if leaning on each 
other, all were dead. One man's head hung down his back and when Mr. Murphy lifted 
the head he found it was that of a man he knew. In the car ahead of the chair car, not a 
single person was able to walk. Mr. Murphy and his wife resolved never more to go on an 
excursion. 


A James O'Connor of Abingdon had such a strong feeling that the train was dangerous 
and something would happen that he left the train at Peoria and followed on the next 
train. He arrived at the wreck a few hours afterwards, glad for his forewarning. 


A letter, many years after the wreck, from Robert Zimmerman, Peoria, said his mother 
felt from the start something would happen. Shortly before the crash she said they were 
going awfully fast, she hoped nothing happened. She died in the wreck on her birthday. A 
large mirror in front of their chairs was not shatter proof and they received many cuts 
from broken glass, he suffered terrific pains in his body until a doctor tore up a bed sheet 
and wrapped him in it, this gave him relief. There were five in this party, only two 
survived. He said only three in the chair car lived. Then I heard the shot of the man who 
killed himself. 


CENTENNIAL 


At the time of the Centennial in 1967, the wreck was featured in several ways. One 
evening in The Grand a program was held featuring glass slides and photographs of the 
wreck. Dick Rosenboom song the song "The Bridge Was Burned at Chatsworth" 
accompanied by Mrs. Myra Maplethorpe on an old fashioned pump organ. One of the 
store windows displayed relics of the wreck. 


In the Pageant, one of the important scenes concerned the wreck. In the semi darkness it 
depicted the scene with bodies lying all about. The tape recording carried the sound of the 
train, the crash, the screams and groans. The rescue team with lanterns went out to gather 
up the injured as the scene faded. 


СНАРТЕК 12 


Railroad Stories 


The June 1935 issue of "Railroad Stories carried an article on "Famous Old-Time 
Railroad Disasters", with one by N. A. Critchett, author of "Speed War of the Century" 
which dealt with the Chatsworth wreck. 


The article pictured four sketches from old time newspapers, one from the A. S. Pennoyer 
collection, showing injured people being pulled from the wreck. Another cartoon type 
showed death as the flagman attempted to stop the train. 


The article contained a conversation (imaginary or otherwise) between section foreman 
Timothy Coughlin and a section hand, "Mike". Mike was supposed to inspect the bridge, 
but whether or not he did, wasn't certain. 


The story referred to the "right-of-way near Piper City" and told a little of the history and 
financial status of the road. Their rolling stock consisted of 46 engines in various stages 
of disrepair, some of them unfit for use; 13 passenger coaches; 9 baggage, mail and 
express cars; 617 freight cars; 15 cabooses and the special car of General Superintendent 
E. N. Armstrong of Peoria. After the wreck the company had nine fewer cars and one less 
engine. 


Mr. Critchett stated there were 960 passengers on the train. That figure seems a little 
high, although no one knew for sure. The train was so crowded some passengers had to 
stand in the aisles. 


The train was reported to have traveled from Forrest to Chatsworth in seven minutes. 
This was fast traveling, fast for those days and on such a roadbed. It was three minutes 
from the time the train left Chatsworth until it was wrecked. 


Mr. Critchett said the train "went through the little prairie town of Piper City". This is an 
error, the train never reached Piper City. He also erred in stating "Engineer Sutherland - 
took No. 2 (it was No. 21) ten miles to Piper City for help. 


Three quarters of an hour later he returned to the scene pulling a special train bearing all 
the doctors and nurses and other volunteer workers that could be assembled at short 
notice." 


A relief train did come from Gilman but no other record says Sutherland went after them. 
In fact most records say he stayed at the scene of the wreck and the two firemen took the 
engine as far as Piper City. Calls for help were sent from there. 


Another matter mentioned in Critchett's writing told of Tim Coughlin and four helpers 
hearing the crash and rushing to the scene. He gave Coughlin credit for ordering his men 
to dig with their hands to get dirt to throw on the burning wreckage. He quoted his as 
saying, "Dig like all hell's after ye." This isn't mentioned in other accounts although this 
does not mean it didn't occur. 


The author mentioned looting. Armstrong caught two men examining bodies, but he 
ignored them after they claimed to be looking for relatives. They were really in the act of 
robbing victims. 


Two vagrants were arrested on the charge of incendiarism, but were released for lack of 
proof. This article placed the blame on the section hands who had been burning grass 
near the bridge or on Roadmaster Ennis' inspection train. 


The coroner's inquest was held August 11 in the Chatsworth public school. Coughlin was 
censured for not patrolling the track for at least six hours before the excursion train 
passed through. 


According to J. L. Stevens of Peoria, who adjusted claims, 82 were killed and an 
undetermined number were injured. 


Axel Applegreen, the last survivor of the wreck crew died in Peoria in December 1933, at 
the age of 70. He was a retired railway engineer with 52 years of service on the T. P. & 
W. 


СНАРТЕК 13 


In Retrospect (By Mrs. Stoutemyer) 


Bridge in 1969 


As we read accounts from the various newspapers we notice many discrepancies. That is 
normal. If the stories all read alike, we would be certain that one person wrote and 
dictated them all or wrote them and others copied. 


We have the greatest admiration for these early reporters of 1887. They did so much with 
so little. They had so much really tiring leg work to do. They had no cars and no 
telephones to assist them. Perhaps they were able to hire a livery rig to drive the two and 
one half miles to the wreck site. Some of them apparently went six miles to Piper City 
either by hired conveyance, relief train, hand car or they walked down the track. They 


must have spent hours interviewing dozens of people to try to arrive at the truth. These 
men talked to survivors, railroad men, farmers, rescue workers, doctors, practical nurses 
and business men. From them they gleaned many facts. These they wove into a 
remarkable story concerning the nation's third greatest railway tragedy. 


As we go over the old accounts, studying them bit by bit, we too arrive at some 
conclusions. In spite of wild rumors and guess-work through which the reporters had to 
sift, they mainly concluded the wreck was caused by a fire that burned a small, but 
important bridge between Chatsworth and Piper City. The fire was caused by sparks from 
the burning weeds and grass set, but not entirely extinguished, by the section men. These 
men were not mean, vicious, revengeful or anything of the sort; ignorant perhaps and 
lacking in foresight and understanding of the situation that was potentially dangerous. 
The railroad in its desire to make money did not take all the precautionary measures at its 
disposal, although it did make an effort to alert the maintenance men to check all danger 
points. Robbery was ruled out as a motive. Reporters, after much checking, found there 
was some thieving, but it seemed to have been by only a few who took advantage of the 
situation, not that they had planned it. 


Many items thought to have been stolen, were simply lost and crushed in the confusion. 
Some were picked up and returned later. 


The train of fifteen cars and two locomotives was considered too heavy for safety for the 
small bridges of that time. No official account could be found of the exact number of 
passengers on the train, estimates varied from 500 to 900. Armstrong, who would have 
the best source of information, estimated 625. Also the report of deaths was uncertain, as 
some died within a few hours, while others lingered a matter of days or perhaps weeks 
but the wreck was actually the cause of death. Some were thought to have been removed 
by friends and their names at no time appeared on the casualty list. The last figure noted 
as 85 deaths and 372 injured or "wounded" as their accounts described them. 


The railroad company paid $305,000., all it was able to pay, in damages, which forced 
the company into receivership. This seems a pitifully small sum to recompense victims 
with broken arms, legs, injured backs, and even death, averaging only a little more than 
$600.00 a person. 


We note, as has been noted on numerous occasions, tragedy brings out the best and the 
worst in people. Countless unsung heroes worked that night freely giving their best in 
tirelessly attempting to rescue victims and save lives, yet a miserable few capitalized on 
the helplessness of the injured and dead by robbing them. 


Chatsworth became famous for this tragedy. Why was it not called the Piper City wreck, 
as Piper City certainly shared in the rescue and care of the injured? Twice in accounts we 
did find it called the "Piper City railway disaster. "A number of things might explain the 
name choice. Chatsworth was the last town through which the train had gone. The wreck 
site was a half mile closer to Chatsworth. Chatsworth was in Livingston County where 
the wreck occurred. Chatsworth was slightly larger than Piper City. Many of the 
excursionists were from Peoria; people, from that area, coming out to search for relatives 
and friends found that Chatsworth was as far as the trains could come. So for all these 
reasons, or some of them, it was the "Chatsworth Wreck." 


Willis Pearson related an interesting experience he had. When һе was serving in World 
War II and was injured, he was being cared for in a field hospital in Luzon. An injured 
buddy asked Bill where he was from and he replied "Chatsworth." The soldier wanted to 
know what it was famous for. Bill told him "The Chatsworth Wreck" and he explained 
what had happened. Shortly after, the nurse's aid came in with reading material and 
parceled it around. Bill's share was a copy of the World Almanac. As he idly flipped the 
pages, there to his surprise, he found an account of "The Chatsworth Wreck." Yes, 
Chatsworth had become famous even in the World Almanac for this one great tragic 
night — August 10, 1887, involving a train that was going to Niagara Falls, the Train That 
Never Arrived. 


Toll the bell oh Chatsworth, toll-toll-toll! 

Eighty five victims died that night, 

Time runs out for every soul, 

All must answer ere the morning light. 
Toll-toll-toll! 


СНАРТЕК 14 


Poem by J. E. Curtis 


THE CHATSWORTH WRECK 


On August the tenth, the year eighty seven, 
The Chatsworth bridge was burned 

That wrecked the flying excursion train, 
The one that never returned. 


Two big black engines rolling past, 
With the coal smoke streaming high, 
And in just a few short moments more 
When so many were doomed to die. 


Eighty two were the numbered dead, 
When the fast one left the track, 
At the close of that August day, 
When the farmers brought them back. 


As the double header went flying past, 
With Niagara as her destination, 

And the people were all gaily waving, 
While passing each railroad station. 


Trying their best to make up lost time 
As the excursion train sped through 
And with the old bell ringing madly 
Then loud the whistles blew. 


They had soon pulled out of Chatsworth, 
For the train was running late, 

Then just two miles along the road, 

The fast one met her fate. 


The bridge was burning beneath the track, 
The speeding cars plunged through, 

There many passengers passed away, 

And killed were most of the crew. 


As all the bodies were tossed about 
All along the right-of-way, 

For that wreck was making history, 
It was Chatsworth's saddest day. 


The world was shocked to hear it 
And the telegrams poured in, 

To soothe the broken heart-aches, 
And to ease the next of kin. 


I never knew those early days, 
But I’ve heard the Old Ones tell, 
Of the screaming of the dying, 
At the wreck, where they fell. 


And I heard them tell of chaos, 
Then they would sadly say, 

No one could know the true account 
Of hearts that broke that day. 


The wooden coaches had piled up high, 

The flames and smoke obscured the sky, 

The silent whistle and the silent bell, 

Had sounded the dirge of the last death knell. 


From joy into sorrow in a moment’s time, 
Death rode that night, on the railway line, 
And left sad memories that forever last, 
Of the speeding train of years long past. 


Written by J. E. Curtis — August 10, 1925 on the 
anniversary of the Chatsworth Wreck when he worked on 
the threshing run at Art Cording’s and heard first hand, the 
information from Alvie Cunnington, who was a passenger 
on the train and from Art Gardner, whose father assisted 
with rescue work. 
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Song 'The Bridge Was Burned at Chatsworth" 


“The Bridge Was Burned At Chatsworth” was written by T. P. Westendorf, who reportedly was an 
employe at the Pontiac prison at the time of the Chatsworth Wreck. The copyright date is 1887. 

Westendorf also wrote "I'll Take You Home Again, Kathleen”. He left Pontiac and moved east, where he 
spent the latter part of his life. 

The song has five virses and a chorus, a plaintive ballad, telling the story of the great tragedy. 

This song was sung or recited as a poem by children at school programs of that day. 


THE BRIDGE WAS BURNED AT CHATSWORTH. 


Words and Music by T. P. Westendorf, 
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Chatsworth in 1969 


Citizens Bank — Corner of Locust (Main) and 5th. I. C. Depot 


Center business block looking east from 4th street. Only a post marks the site of the old T.P.&W. depot. Sign 
had been torn down by vandals-propped up for picture. 
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Relics from the Wreck Circa 1969 


Art Walter — transom of car Bertha French — headlight 


Arthur Netherton — Piece of chair arm. Original Plaindealer, cane, model engine, coal shovel, slate- 
from roof of depot, carpet from a coach, journal 


charles Dennewitz — Small brass anvil made from bearing George Dennewitz — flare from Engine 21 


maa Pieces from the Wreck—a window latch, a chair arm a 
lamp bracket, a journal, a piece of headlight .of 
Engine No. 13. 


Wreck picture made from glass slides by Burnell Watson 


A dinner napkin from a victim's lunch basket, an iron 
f shovel from one of the coaches, (each coach had its 
own stove, coal bucket and shovel, as there was no 
central heating system) two miniature model engines. 


A footstool made from walnut seats and red plush 
covering of wrecked cars, and a souvenir cane from 
walnut coaches and brass lamps 


A toy wooden 
which was о 


From set of glass slides called sterioscopic slides 
- boy at the tim 
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Reproductions 


Chatsworth 


Alnindealer, 
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rain, that they might recieve propor taken out buly crushed and taken tol ts Frank Taylor, of Macomb, HL His а 
medical aid, but the number но far ех. Piper City, where Һе died nt 8 p. m.|log is broken in two [оек and it is Ф.Ю 
eeeded anything that had been expected | Thursday evening. Mrs. Van Liew. | feared amputation may have to be re - y 
that the upper and lower rooms of the | his wife, bad been notified and reached | sorted to. His brother-in-law is here ài 
hall were soon filled, after which the | Chatsworth on the 8 p. m. special. Shelascisting in caring for the sufferer. A KE 
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Felker building was used ns n morgue, | Liew's condition. Scaredly had the 


where the dead were brought from the 
wreck and left for identificntion. 

Те tlagruph обоен buvo Boon be. 
oi id le wishing to communi- 
waged th tende. and. не солити 
some tidings from anxious friends 


abroad. 

Many especially terrible scences were 
presented. Men and women reaching 
And banging from the car windows an 
rushed to death while endeavoring to 
esonpo. Mothers holding their infants 
out of the windows, that they, at least, 
might be saved, Helpless infants and 
ehildron, who had been resoned, crying 
piteously for their parents, while many 
A mother rushed frantically | about, 
vainly looking for her child who had 

ed in the wreck. Many, ns ti 
lay with broken and rushed limbs an 
bodies, calling for relatives and friends 
who were with them in the wreck, were 
stricken with grief to hoar that they 
‘Were not yot found, or wero among the 
dead or dying. Even the strongest men 
were forced fo tenra ns they heard and 
saw the anguish of the unhappy ex- 
oursionists. While many dlaplayed 
strong courage, grit, and heroism, 
others were almost frantic, and those 
In [epe n: were forced 
to hol iem. revent acts of Insanit; 
and self-destruction. d 


message been handed the operator when 
the answer was handed the writer with 
the words, “Mr. Van Liew just died.” 
‘One of the saddest tasks of our life was 
to break the news to the lady. 
UNCLAIMED [OFFICIAL]. 

All of the dead have been ship- 
pod to their respective destinations ex. 
cept the unclaimed, which were sent to 
Poorin, where they will be preserved for 
identitiention. 

In box No. 11—GiRL—»(bout 9 years 
old, Махер hair, white Swiss oross-bar 
dress, embroidered ruftles on dress, but- 
ton shoes. 

In box No. 18—Max—dark hair, 
large, full face, shirt marked H, striped 
panta, brown coat. 

In box No. 16—CHILD—boy, опе to 
two years old, light hair, blue oyes, full 


face. 

Та box Мо. 2—Lapy—dress of black 
bunting trimmed with bugles, dark 
brown hair, aged 83 to 40 years, two 
gold rings on ono finger and gold ring 
бп forefingor—two of the rings plain 
gold; sup] to be Mrs. Nancy Hicks. 

Tn box No, 8—Max—light brown hair 
out shart, full face. checked coat, dark 
striped pants, boots. 

In box No. 10—Max—boot-black from 
Peoria, dark brown hair, aged 20 to 25 


years. 


Miss Sarah May Law, of Enreka, Ill, is 
still а great sufferer, And had been until 
a short time prior to Our call, uncon- 
scious, but reaction has restored her. 
Her brother is with ber, and her uncle, 
who was here, took ber. mother, who 
was injured, but not seriously, home 
Friday. This patient can not be moved 
for several блуз. a. 
үт MR. AND MRS. SAME, оли, 

C. B. Nuzzel, Canton, Ti, disloonted 
hip; not very Serious, and will be about 
in а short time, = 

AT MR. AND MRS- JM. MARTIN'S. 

Mrs. 5. R. Borden, Tonica, Ill, right 
ankle broken and left, foot badly 
bruised. Her husband arrived Friday, 
and they will remain some time@us the 
lady and Mrs, Martin Were friends from 
childhood. ed я 

Ат мп. AND мия. JNO, т. вона, 

Mr. Jotham Neil, of Mossville, IÑ., is 
badly ‘bruised about head, but not con- 
fined to the bed. 

‘Mrs. Lettio Neil. wife of above, has 
right arm and right leg broken and gash 
in forehead. She is doing very nicely. 
This lady lost a baby nineteen months 
old in the catastrophy, which has been 
taken home for burial. 

Their friends, Mr. and Mrs. N. Q. 
Tauquarey; of Pontiac, and Mr. Tuttle, 
of Dunlap, and Miss Nell, of Mossville, 
are caring for them. * 
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TERRIBLE DISASTER 
TIE ШШ ЕТЕНЕ 


The Most Appalling Disaster їп 
the Nation's History, 


Pho Niagara Falls Exonrsion 
Orushes Through a Oulvert, 


Nina Oars in a Mass of Ruins, 


About 100 Dead and More Dying, 


Nearly 160 Seriously Wounded, 


One of the Most Hoartrending 
Boones Ever Witnessed, 


"erríblo Urios and Shrieks of Dis- 
tress Heard in the Midst of a 
Bhapeless Mass of Splin- 
tered Wood and Twis- 
ted and Broken 
Iron, 


Mtartling Scones at Every Turn. 


Bickening, Gory Speotaoles Every- 
where.—Snicides, 


Fire, Lightning, Thunder, Bain, 
and tho Blackest of Darkness 
Added to the Awful Hor- 
ror of the Situation, 


Miraculous Esoapen.—Good Bam- 
aritans of Piper Ону 
and Ohatsworth. 


Aocounta of Survivors, Eto, 


‘THR CRASH. 


Fawar, 7, P, M;—As the Niagara 
Falls excursion train was coming Irom 
Chataworth to this placo Wednesday 
might, at about 11:50, and was on 
the down grade just wost of the 
eóünty ne in Livingston county, 
and about three miles from here the 
train crushed through a burned cul. 
vert and caused Шо grontest disnstor 
of modern times, killing nearly one 
hundred people and wounding about 
ото hündred more. ‘The train was n 
“double-header” and consisted of а 
baggage car, n special car, five coaches, 
two, chair cars, amd віх slccpors. 
"The entire train, except the sleepers, 
loaded with human freight, was 
mashed to a shnpeless wreck. The 
bridge over this culvort was an ordin- 
ary structure of wood, about fourteen 
fect long, and the hot weather of past 
weeks had made it dry as tinder, 
Wednesday night the supports caught 
fire and slowly burned until the en- 
tire bridge rested on the charred rem- 
manis of the timbers, When the train 
«ате thundering down there was 
nothing to warn the head engineer 
that the bridge was a death trap un- 
til be was во close to it it was impossi- 
ble to stop, he hesitated a moment but. 
Ше speed of the train was not slack- 
Wott Ithad steamed slowly out of 
Chatsworth at 11:40 o'clock, but 
striking a gentle down grade the 
throttle was pulled out and the train 
wushed along at a rate of 33 miles 
an hour, 

DABMED то ETERNITY, 

‘The first engine ot the train crossed 
‘over the bridge and ran on east up the 
track for some distance, it being up 
grado after leaving the bridge, In its 
course the hind trucks of Ше tender 
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No. 18. 


became demiled and broke loose fro 
both engines. 

When tho first engine struck the 
bridge there was п cmokling of tim. 
bers and the bridge gave nway. This 
engine wns not thrown from the track, 
but continued on its way with a 
derailed tender ва stated. Тһе next 
engine leaped the chasm. Its tender 
was stripped of We trucks and 
landed one hundred fect east of the 
bridge, where it was thrown {nto the 
ditch north of the track and the engine 
was dumpéd into the ditch on the 
south of the track opposite, As soon 
ав the second engine crossed the culvert 
tho other cars followed, and, leaving 
their trucks in its ditch, were piled 
and mashed together like kindling 
wood, The scenes of horror and con- 
fusion that followed were tightinl, 
‘There wero about seven hundred рео- 
ple on the train and of these fully опе. 
half were in the coaches that now lay 
ina huge mass, Seven cars filled with 
депа and dying people were: jammed 
into a space oftwo cars length, The 
epectal car of General Superintendent 
Armstrong ¡was thrown across the 
track nud the trucks knocked from 
under it, The occupants had а mirac- 
ulous escape. Mr. Armstrong was 
thrown out of ‘the cor and cscapcd 
with a slight scratch, General Pns- 
senger and Ticket Agent Н, D. Gould's 
family and Train Dispatcher Parker's 
wife, all of Peoria, wore occupants of 
the прое car and escaped with slight 
bruises, David Sutherland was the on 
gineor of the leading engine, He is 
unhurt, Edward McClintock, of 
Peotin, engineer of No. 18, was in- 
Study killeil, bis hend nnd breast 
being smashed to a pulp, His fre. 
man, Axel Applegroen, jumped from 
the engine and is uninjured. — MoClin- 
tock leaves a wife and three children, 


TRE CRUSHED CARE, 
‘The 7 oats behind the special conch 
wore demolished. The  conches 
wore telescoped in the moet horrible 
manner, and the ocenpanta were simply 
rushed and mangled almost out of all 
somblance to human beings, Thirty- 
nine Indies were taken out from the 
end of one of the cars, When tho 
crash came they were swept off their 
beats by the rear enr bursting in on 
thom and crushed to death in the 
further end of the сиг, Tho accident 
occurred at 11:49 P. M. Whon 
McClintock's body was taken out it 
was found that bis watch had stopped 
nt that hour, 

‘The firman of the hend engine, Jno, 
Rodgers, accompanied by Axle Apple- 
green, the fireman of the second en- 
gine, ran the first engine, without n 
tender, almost — immedintely to 
Piper City for assistanoe, On nr- 
rival the fire alarm was given and 
soon the track was covered with peo- 
ple going to the scone of the disaster, 
The terrible news was telegraphed all 
along the line and Chatsworth people 
меге soon on the grounds, Surgeons 
from both places were taken on 
hand cars and arrived among the 
frst, "Phe ladies of both places wore 


soon busy preparing places fur the 
wounded amd in short order Chats- 


worth and Piper looked like immense 
hospitals. On arriving nt the wreck 
the sight was most appalling. ‘The 
charred and blackened remains ой 
the bridge, which was still burning, 
received the first attention. None of] 
the eats caught fire, otherwise the 
horrors ofa holocust would have been 
added to analready frightful disaster 
Attention was then turned to the, 


shrieking inmates of the wrecked cars. 


ful momentum ой 
the train that three of the conches were 
not only telescoped, but piled on top| 
of each other, The other cars had 
rolled off the track alter telescoping. 
Fourteen trucks were piled on the 
cast side of the culvert, In the midst, 
of this awful mass of beoken cars hun- 
dreds of human beings were intombed. 
One woman with her baby in her arms 
was thrown half the length of the car| 
and killed, The baby was not injured, 
Foureolored women sitting together. 
were crushed to a pulp. They were 
from Peoria, Conductor Stillwell 
escaped with a few injuries about the 
body. ` 

SHRIEKING OUT IN THE DARKNESS, 

Asínstas possible the work of re. 
lease was prosecuted, but about 2:30 
o'clock it hegan to rain and the hor 
ror of the night was complete, ‘The 
black darkness, which was faintly illu- 
mined by lanterns and pierced by the 
awtul yolls and groans of the dying, in- 
Jared, and imprisoned, was now joined 
by the elements, and the pouring rain, 
lighting, and the roar of thunder made 
A scene that would appall the bravest: 
heart. One young man who was taken 
Out with both legs broken was carried 
into a cornfield поле by and laid down. 
He yelled with pain forn timo but аш 
hour Inter it was found thnt he bad 
killed himself by blowing his brains 
out, The terrible excitement and pain 
had probably driven him crazy, 

REMOVING THE DEAD, 

After the wounded had all been 
handed ош оГ the cars and were being 
cared for ns well ns possible the work 
of removing the doad began, Whon 
commenced it looked like a hopeless 
undertaking, but determined men did 
not look xt the wreck in that way, and 
commenced to ске everything to 
pieces, in tho three telescoped cars, 
In the way wore grent iron bars hent 
and wrenelied out of shape, with planks 
ten inches thick and heavily ironed 
wedged in solid, aud in the midst of 
this mass a lamp, with chimney, globo, 
ete, uninjured, and bottles of medi- 
cine and jars of fruit not harmed in 
the lenst, But Ше horrible part was 
yettocome. As thoy progressed thoy 
саше across a woman, lior head gone, 
and limbs broken, then several moro 
men and women, one man mashed fint 
every bone broken and notover three 
inches from bis brenst to his back, 
Here some one would pick up а valise 
and uncoveran arm or leg without а 
body, and over there some опо would 
pick пра piece of linen to hand to the 
nurses and when Пой up from the 
wreck discover a Пие child, erushed 
toa Jolly. Such sights were common 
and made the bravest shudder, In 
опе place was а man's face, minus a 
bead and in another a man standing 
up without a head, while several bends. 
of women were found and only with 
ditfioulty identified with their own 
bodies, nnd ghastly bodies of women 
nd men hung ont of windows through 
which they were crushed or attempted. 
to jump, stark and lifeless. In the 
midst ofall this horrible mixture of 
legs, heads, arms and mutilated bodies 
were to be seen frail pieces of gloss 
and wood as good as they ever weie, 
and in one car a small clock, keeping 
Aime аз regular as though just wound. 
The agonizing scenes which followed 
all this as husband sought for wife, or 
wife for busband, father or mother for 
children, or children were wildly clam. 
oring for parents, while brothers, sis- 
tors, relatives and friends kept up the 
same frantic search. with their lost in 


nition, begger description. Тһе, 
piercing shrieks of terror stricken peo- 
ple suddenly bereft of those most dear! 
to them, and under such awful circum- 
atances, mingled with the heartrending 
gronns of the wounded and dying sent! 
‘out into the blackness of darkness pre- 
vailing everywhere, none buta stone 
eart could even witness, Хо pen 
is able to describe the scene, 
ind to do so would require Uu- 
man flesh for parchment, a ameof fire 
"ora pen and human blood for ink. 
Those who were there that night saw a 
sight which! will cause a startled, 
Bhastly look to come to their face 
whenever mentioned, People from all 
parts of Illinois and Indiana bave 
viewed the rewains, but none can 
guess Ше awful horrors of Wednesday 
night, August 10th. When you can 
Paint the sight of a great mass of wreck 
igo, hoar tho groans of the seriously 
wounded, the shrieks of those hurt less, 
the sound of axes, prayers for death, 
calls ror water, sparks dying all over 
the wreck, one саг partly in flames, a 
pistol shot, ns some one commits 
suicide aud others begging for the 
зато wenpon, persons staggering in 
every direction from the wreck, only 
to die, the craunching of bones and 
trickling of wurm blood and gore-— 
when you сап paint all this on your 
imagination, then, and not till then, 
will you have the faintest iden of this 
great ontastropby. 

The citizensot Piper City deserve а 
Intge amount of credit, for the work 
they did in removing and caring for 
the wounded and dead at the wreck 
Pd the doctoring of the wounded when 
урау renchod town, Our two physi- 
cians were the first on the scene and 
placed everyone in as easy n position 
в possible aud here the next day they 
were busy every minute until so ex- 
hausted that they could go no farther. 
‘Tho Hall, hotel, and numerous private 
dwellings, were turned into hospitals 
and food:and medicines procured for 
the sufferers as soon as possible, 
Chatsworth and her people wero not 
bebind, We noticed quite a number 
of prominent ladies from that place at- 
tending the wounded on the ground 
in the drenching rain and they did 
heroic work, Although it was. claimed, 
by somo, and was possibly truc, that 
there were instances of villains 
robbing the dead and living, yet, 
when some unfortunate offered hun- 
dreds of dollars for immediate relior| 
the honest answer invariably was;— 
“We arenot working for money, but 
wall assist you аз soon as possible,” 
Such remarks as these redeemed man's 
faith in man and made the rnffianly 
robber blacker than the clonds that 
covered the heavens at that time, 
ee SS a LORS 


THE DEAD. 

‘The following is u list of the дела 
made out to date so far as is or can 
be ascertained, All the dead 
und part of the wounded have been 
removed and the balance are tender- 
ly омей for, Probably there are 
slight modifications and quite a num- 
ber of dend not identified that are not 
included, besides bodies removed. not 
liste 

R. E, Strachan, Peoria, 

Miss Stephens and father. 

Miko Regan, Binghamton, N. Y, 

William Craig, Cuba, Tl. 

Henry Hicken, Pekin, Ill. 

‚Noah Havermale, Canton, IIl. 

М, Smith, Metamore, Ill, 

J. $, Kaler, Breed’s Station, Ill. 

Mis, Zimmerman, Peoria, 

Rosa and Maggie Murphy and 
mother, Peuri 


ted heyond recog- 


Miss Maggie Malvow, Peoria. 


Neal, Mossville, Ill 
ine Carrithers, Evans, JU, 
Jess Meek, Enrekn, IIl, 
Sherman, Brimfield, Ill. 
May Laws, 
McClintock, engineer, Peoria. 
Elizabeth Cress, Washington, Ill. 
Mis, В. D. Stoddard, West Point, 
Towa. | 
Pearl French, Peoria, 
W. H, Potter, Busbnell, 111. 
Mra. J, M. Clay, Eureka, Ill 
J. D. Richards, 
Mis Breeze, Peoria, 
Mis, W, Garretsen, Peoria, 
W. V. Trovillo, Abingdon, 
Е, F, Adams, Fairbury, 
W. Н. Lott, Ellwood, 
Addie Webster, Pooria. 
Mrs, William Allen, Peoria, 
Mr. W. Valejo, Peoria, 
Mts, П, B. McClure und daughter, 
Peoria, 
Mrs, Miller, Peoria, 
Mr, Wright, Peoria, 
Miss. Jas, Dale, Peoria, 
Mrs. Win, Ball and daugliter, Peoria 
Mr. Е. В, Woiennett, Peoria, 
Mr. Е, Godell:and son, Galeshurg. 
Dr. Win, Collins, Galesburg, 
J. Body. 
‘Mrs. John Murphy, Peoria, 
Henry Siegelson, Keokuk, Та, 
Oney Spaith, Greon Valley Ill. 
Johu A. Moore, Jacksonville, IIl, 
+J, D. McFadden, Peoria, 
Capt. Ако, 
А Меин, Bloomington, 
J. А. Groen, Breed's Station, 
Mrs, Dr, Duckett, Forrest, 
Mrs. Croswell, of Peoria, 
Minnie Alter West Point, In, 
Mrs, Alter, West Point, In, 
Eva Alter, West Point, In. 
Mrs. Snedaker, Abingdon, Ш, 
R. Е Strachan, Peoria, 
Mrs, Stephens, Peoria, 
John Zeitler, Pekin, 
Mrs, Hill, Berkick, T, 
T. R. Hill, Berwick. 
W. Patterson, Wyoming, Ш. 
Mrs. M. Smith, Matamorn, 
— Neal, 2 year old child, Peoria, 
E. А. Adams, Blackstone; Ill, 
0, Farmer, Chenoa, 
—M'Donald, 
G. F. Horrley, Bushnell, Il. 
Joss Sherman, Brimfield, Ш, 
C. Van Lieu, Galesburg, 
Miss Kelly, Peoria, 
—- Hill, infant, Berwick, 
Mns. Valentine, Peorin, 
Mrs, Blandin, Harkers Corner, Ill. 
Martin Corsell, Washington, 
Mrs, James Deal, Peoria, 
Millard Fillmore, Pontinc. 
Mrs, Hicks of Chillicothe, Ill. 
Mrs. Maggie Powers, Peoria, 
Goorge Press, Washington. 
P. Sackenreuther, Pekin, 
And ni lenst five moro whose bodies 
have not been identified. 


Lo 


тив WOUNDED, 
Following is list of the wounded 
at Piper City, Several have died and 
п number removed: 
Miss Forbes, Washington, Ill, So- 
rious, 

Geo, A. Smith, Peoria, 

E, D. Stoddard and son, West Point, 

Edward Brown, Breeds, Ill. 

J. 1, Hicks, Chillicothe, ТЇ, 

Phena Frahm, Peoria, Ill. 

D. C. Auringer, Detroit, Mich, 

Ns. 8. M. Smith, Galesburg 

Mrs, Strachan, Snracuse, N. Y. 

1da В. Blandin, Bona, Ill. 

Пату Seheitliu, Abingdou, 11. 

Mrs. Mollie Dyer, Abingdon, Ill, 

Marian Coon, Peoria, Slight, < 

Miss Pearl Adams, Peoria, Serious, 

B. Е. Ayers and wife, Morton, Ill, 
Both with badly broken bones, 

E, Е. Putney, Peoria, Leg hurl, 

C. W. Webster, Peoria, Leg hroken 

Wm. Ulrich, Peoria. ‘Thigh hurt, 

G. Н. Cottermale, La Harpe Ш, 
Ankle broken and head bruised. 

L, R. Rotterman, Peoria, Bruised, 

W.B. MeDonough, Macomb, Ill. 
Broken leg and bruised. 

M.F. Меропа, Hallock, Ш. Serious 


Miss 
E 


Т. Lawrence, Colchester, Ш. Bad- 
ly hort, 

G, R. Stillwell, Bippus Ind, Arm 
broken. 

Robert Reed. Astoria, II. Internal 


injuries. 

Edw. Compton, Peorin, Slight. 

W. R. Kirchoff, Peoria, Slight, 

Elsie Ulrich, Peoria, Slight. 

Mrs. W. A. Zindel, Peoria. Slight: 

Mrs. Jas, Cording, Risk, DI. Slight 

‘Three Turks from Assyria, 

Beeter Muran, Slight. 

Joseph Muran, Sight, 

Antonio Lahert, Bad. 

Robert Zimmerman, druggist Peoria 
and Шз wife, The former bruised 
about the faco and body, and the late 
ter with a dislocated shoulder, and 
bruises on head and body. Both will 
recover, 

Miss Mary Mories of Peoria, Lott 
128 and thigh crushed, Will recover, 

Theodore Godel, Peorin, Hurt on 
head and feet. Will recover, 

Mrs. R. H. Clark, Rootstown, Obio, 
Right leg mangled, lett leg broken bo: 
low the knee and cuts about head and 
face. She will probably die, 

Е. Е. French, Peoria, Leg bruised 
and cuts about head and face, И 

Elton Waters, Peoria, Hip fractured. 
and bruised, i 

Mrs, Laws and daughter Sabati об 
Eureka, Ш, Both badly cut bub ИШ 
recover, 

Н. B. Lawrence, Burlingtooy Ia; 
Ниг but will recover, 

C. Н. Carter Jr, Burlington, 1% 
Right foot and knee mashed and саш 
оп the hend. Will recover. 

John MoMaster of Peoria, Lett leg 
and back hurt. Will recover, 

J. W. Stearns, Groen Valley, Ml. 
Left leg cut off nt knee and hurt in 
the stomach, Recovery doubtful. 
John Steen, Wan's Grovo Ш. Hurt 
in the spine, Will probably dle, 
Miss Aun Kellogg, "l'azewell Co. Ill 
Right ankle broken and bruised about 
the head and face, Will recover. 

Mrs, Dr. A. J. Welch, Pooria, Cat 
and bruised but will recover, 

Mrs. W. П, Lott, Elmwood, Jil 
Badly cut and bruised but will recover 
Bis, ismo Bodey, Morraom Hh 
Bruised internally, Recovery. very ^ 
doubtful, is 

"he following is tho list of seriously 
wounded as was reported from Clyate- 
worth: 

E. W. Parker and wife, Peoria, 
wounded іп hend and limbs, 

Mrs, Emma Regou and little son, 
Peoria, slightly injured, 

H.L.Logden, Graymont, Ш. Lend 
and foot hurt, + 
Jolin Fry, Peoria, leg broke and 
back injured, 

Mrs, Edith Chellew, Glassford, Ill. 
ono leg broken, ankle dislocated and 
bruised. А 

Mr, N. Chellew, Glassford, IL, hip 
dislocated nnd bruised, К . 
G. A. Scott, Toulon, IIl. injured, 
Florence Boucher, Bayard, Ta, arm 
hurt, 

Sophia Paulino, Peoria, head burt, ` 

D, W. Young, West Jersoy, lll, 
injured, 

C. W. Swand, Wost Jersoy, foot and 
shoulder bart, А 
Pat Brady, Gilman, Ill, foot and 
head injured, 

В.М. Judd, Chatsworth, Ill, Ine 
jured badly but will recover, 

Т. Godel, Peoria, legs dud head 
hurt. Ч 
Т. Trimm, Partridge, IlL., arms, leg 
and bip injured. 

Miss Julia Valdejo, Peoria, serious 
ly injured internally, 

Mrs. Lettie Neal, Mossville, Ill, arra 
and leg broken, 

Jotham Neal, Mossville, I., severly 
but not seriously bruised, 

Dr. Hazen, Fort Madison, Iowa, 
shoulder dislocated, 

‘Mrs. Hnzen, Fort Madison, Iowa, 
bruised, 

Miss К. 0, Shorn, Risk, Та. internal- 
ly injured, 

H. H. Bond, Colchester, IH, iuter- 
nally injured and cut, И 

Miss Abbie Edmunds, Disco, NI, ane 
Ме injured, 

Mrs. Thos. McAvoy, Peoria, inter- 
nally hurt, 

Miss Mary Morris Peoria, bruised 
and sprained, 

Mrs. J. W. Grant, Peoria, injure 
internally. 

E. В. French, Peoria, hips and body’ 


Clippings On Famous Wreckage by Mrs. Stoutemyer 


Mrs. Alice Mae (Harrington) Albright of Piper City has an old scrap book that contains 
clippings, some of them dated back to 1881. The book belonged to her aunt and was 
found when she settled the Hevener estate in Piper City. Among them are clippings from 
papers the day after the great train wreck, Aug. 11, 1887. The stories came from Forrest, 
Piper City, Peoria and Galesburg. 


A Daily News correspondent wrote Mr. C.S. Debolt's story. "I was in the fourth car, an 
ordinary coach. It was full of people, every seat being occupied. I was asleep when the 
shock came and thought that the air-brake was out of fix, as it had been troublesome 
before. I remarked to my companion to this effect, but did not have time to say anything 
more for the end of the car behind came crashing into our car, while our car mounted the 
one ahead of us. I dropped into my seat. The timbers of the car behind pinned me down to 
the floor. The seat was also bent down by my weight. I could hardly move. 


I was unconscious for a moment. I thought my neck was badly cut, but it seems that a 
woman sitting just behind me was killed and the blood from her wounds, dripping down 
my neck, made me think that I was hurt. Finding that I was getting weaker, I tried to 
move, but found one shoulder and a leg fast. By exerting all my strength I released my 
shoulder and finally by a good deal of hard work moved the seat so as to get free. 


The car was all mashed to pieces. I had to crawl over seats and dead bodies to get out of 
the car. I heard prayers and cries of "help and murder" as I went along. They asked me if 
I was going to leave them. I crawled out of a window. Our car was on top of the car 
ahead. All the lights in the car were out, and all I could see was by an occasional flash of 
lightning. When I got out I could see the people sticking out from under the edges of the 
car under ours. I think nearly all in our car were either killed or badly injured. The dead 
were taken out and carried to the fence. 


I saw the dead bodies of five men hanging from the bottom of the first coach, they having 
been caught and crushed in a hole that opened then closed up. The uninjured women did 
noble service." 


Similar stories from other survivors were recorded in several papers in the fascinating old 
clipping book. There were two hand drawn pictures of the wreck scene among the 
clippings from one newspaper. 


=. = y E 
SEARCHING FOR BODIES EARLY. THUBSDAY MORNING. 


TWO DRAWINGS OF THE Chatsworth Train Wreck were discovered among clippings 
in an old scrap book, found by Mrs. Alice Mae (Harrington) Albright. The scrap book 
belonged to her aunt and was found when she settled the Hevener estate in Piper City. 


The drawings, which are so good we guess they were done professionally, depict the 
plunge through the culvert and searching for bodies early Thursday morning. 


CHAPTER 19 


Bibliography (From The Train That Never Arrived) 


LOAN OF MATERIAL 
We are very grateful to the following people for the loan of music, 
pictures, souvenirs, relics, newspapers, clippings, scrapbooks, poems, 
magazines and other items. 


Mrs. Robert Adams Arthur Netherton 
Clarence Bennett George O’Neil 

Mrs. LaRoy Bayston Bloomington Pantagraph 
John Boyle Noble Pearson 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Clutter Mrs. Mary Perkins 
Wayne Cording Cecelia Reising 

William Crandall, Piper City Mrs. Traeger Rosenboom 
J. E. Curtis Wesley Ruppel 

Charles Dennewitz Roy Sleeth 

George Dennewitz Mrs. Mae Steidinger 

Mrs. Thomas Dunsheath Miss Margaret Watson 
Mrs. Myrtle Entwistle Burnell Watson 

Mrs. Bertha French Arthur Walter 

Mrs. Pat Haskins Delmar Wiegle 

Mrs. Peg Johnston, Piper City Mrs. Minnie Williams 
Mrs. Myra Maplethorpe Mrs. John Elmer Wilson, Piper City 
Millard Maxson Joseph Wittler 
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СНАРТЕК 20 


Transcription of Piper City Newspaper 


One of the most complete newspaper accounts of the train wreck was in the Piper City, 
Illinois, newspaper. The transcription of the complete article is shown below. 


The Pan-Handle Advocate 
Piper City, Ford County, Illinois, Friday, August 12, 1887 


Terrible Disaster 

The Horror of the age 

The Most Appalling Disaster in the Nation's History 
The Niagara Falls Excursion Crushes through a Culvert 
Nine Cars in a Mass of Ruins 

About 100 Dead and More Dying 

Nearly 150 Seriously Wounded 

One of the Most Heartrending Scenes Ever Witnessed 


Terrible Cries and Shrieks of Distress Heard in the Midst of a Shapeless Mass of 
Splintered Wood and Twisted and Broken Iron 


Startling Scenes at every Turn 
Sickening, Gory Spectacles Everywhere — Suicides 


Fire, Lighting, Thunder, Rain, and the Blackest of Darkness Added to the Awful 
Horror of the Situation 


Miraculous Escapes. Good Samaritans of Piper City and Chatsworth. 


Accounts of Survivors, Etc. 


THE CRASH: 


Friday, 7 PM: -As the Niagara Falls excursion train was coming from Chatsworth to this 
place Wednesday night, at about 11:50 pm,, and was on the down grade just west of the 
county line in Livingston county, and about three miles from here the train crushed 
through a burned culvert and caused the greatest disaster in modern times, killing nearly 
one hundred people and wounding about one hundred more. The train was a "double- 
header" and consisted of a baggage car, a special car, five coaches, two chair cars, and six 
sleepers. 


The entire train, except the sleepers, loaded with human freight, was mashed to a 
shapeless wreck. The bridge over this culvert was an ordinary structure of wood, about 
fourteen feet long, and the hot weather of past weeks had made it dry as tinder. 


Wednesday night the supports caught fire and slowly burned until the entire bridge rested 
on the charred remnants of the timbers. 


When the train came thundering down there was nothing to alert the head engineer that 
the bridge was a death trap until he was so close to it it was impossible to stop, he 
hesitated a moment but the speed of the train was not slackened. It had slowly steamed 
out of Chatsworth at 11:40 o'clock, but striking a gentle down grade the throttle was 
pulled out and the train rushed along at a ride of 35 miles an hour. 


The first engine of the train crossed over the bridge and ran on east up the track for some 
distance, It being up grade after leaving the bridge. In its course the hind trucks of the 
tender became derailed and broke loose from both engines. 


When the first engine struck the bridge there was a crackling of timbers and the bridge 
gave away. This engine was not thrown from the track, but continued on its way with a 
derailed tender as stated. The next engine leaped the chasm. Its tender was stripped of its 
trucks and landed one hundred feet east of the bridge, where it was thrown into the ditch 
north of the tracks and the engine was dumped into the ditch on the south side of the track 
opposite. As soon as the second engine crossed the culvert the other cars followed, and, 
leaving their trucks in its ditch, were piled and mashed together like kindling wood. The 
scenes of horror and confusion that followed were frightful. There were about seven 
hundred people on the train and of these fully one-half were in the coaches that now lay 
in a huge mass. Seven cars filled with dead and dying people were jammed into a space 
of two cars length. The special car of General Superintendent Armstrong was thrown 
across the track and the trucks knocked from under it. The occupants had a miraculous 
escape. Mr. Armstrong was thrown out of the car and escaped with a minor scratch. 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent H. D. Gould's family and Train Dispatcher Parker's 
wife, all of Peoria, were occupants of the special car and escaped with slight bruises. 
David Sutherland was the engineer of the leading engine. He is unhurt. Edward 
McClintock, of Peoria, engineer of No. 13, was instantly killed, his head and breast being 
smashed to a pulp. His fireman, Axel Applegreen, jumped from the engine and is 
uninjured. McClintock leaves a wife and three children. 


THE CRUSHED CARS 


The 7 cars behind the special coach were demolished. The coaches were telescoped in the 
most horrible manner, and the occupants were simply crushed and mangled almost out of 
all semblance to human beings. Thirty-nine ladies were taken out from the end of the 
cars. When the crash came they were swept off their seats by the rear car bursting in on 
them and crushed to death in the further end of the car. The accident occurred at 11:49 
PM. When McClintock's body was taken out it was found that his watch had stopped at 
that hour. 


The fireman of the head engine, Joe Rodgers, accompanied by Axle Applegreen, the 
fireman of the second engine, ran the first engine without a tender, almost immediately to 
Piper City for assistance. On arrival the fire alarm was given and soon the track was 


covered with people going to the scene of the disaster. The terrible news was telegraphed 
all along the line and Chatsworth people were soon on the grounds. Surgeons from both 
places were taken on hand cars and arrived among the first. The ladies of both places 
were soon busy preparing places for the wounded and in short order Chatsworth and 
Piper looked like immense hospitals. On arriving at the wreck the sight was most 
appalling. The charred and blackened remains of the bridge, which was still burning, 
received the first attention. None of the cars caught fire, otherwise the horrors of a 
holocaust would have been added to an already frightful disaster. Attention was then 
turned to the shrieking inmates of the wrecked cars. 


Such was the awful momentum of the train that three of the coaches were not only 
telescoped, but piled on top of each other. The other cars had rolled off the track after 
telescoping. Fourteen trucks were piled upon the east side of the culvert. In the midst of 
this awful mass of broken cars hundreds of human beings were entombed. One woman 
with her baby in her arms was thrown half the length of the car and killed. The baby was 
not injured. Four colored women sitting together were crushed to a pulp. They were from 
Peoria. Conductor Stillwell escaped with a few injuries about the body. 


BREAKING OUT IN THE DARKNESS 


As fast as possible the work of release was prosecuted, but about 2:30 o'clock it began to 
rain and the horror of the of the night was complete. The black darkness, which was 
faintly illuminated by lanterns and pierced by the awful yells and groans of the dying, 
injured, and imprisoned, was now joined by the elements, and the pouring rain, lightning, 
and the roar of thunder made a scene that would appall the bravest heart. One young man 
who was taken out with both legs broken was carried to a cornfield near by and laid 
down. He yelled with pain for a time but an hour later it was found that he had killed 
himself by blowing his brains out. The terrible excitement and pain had probably driven 
him crazy. 


REMOVING THE DEAD 


After the wounded had all been handed out of the cars and were being cared for as well as 
possible the work of removing the dead began. When commenced it looked like a 
hopeless undertaking, but determined men did not look at the wreck in that way, and 
commenced to take everything in pieces, in the three telescoped cars. In the way were 
great iron bars bent and wrenched out of shape, with planks ten inches thick and heavily 
ironed wedged in solid, and in the midst of this mass a lamp, with chimney, globe, etc., 
uninjured, and bottles of medicine and jars of fruit not harmed the least. But the horrible 
part was yet to come. As they progressed they came across a woman, her head gone, and 
limbs broken, then several more men and women, one man mashed flat every bone 
broken and not over three inches from his breast to his back. Here someone would pick 
up a valise and uncover an arm or leg without a body, and over there some one would 
pick up a piece of linen to hand down to the nurses and when lifted up from the wreck 
discover a little child, crushed to a jelly. Such sights were common and made the braves 
shudder. In one place was a man's face, minus a head and in another a man standing up 
without a head, while several heads of women were found and only with difficulty 
identified with their own bodies, and ghastly bodies of women and men hung out of 
windows through which they were crushed or attempted to jump, stark and lifeless. In the 


midst of all this horrible mixture of legs, heads, arms, and mutilated bodies were to be 
seen frail pieces of glass and wood as good as they ever were, and in one car a small 
clock, keeping time as regular as though just wound. The agonizing scenes which 
followed all this as husband sought for wife, or wife for husband, father or mother for 
children, or children were wildly clamoring for parents, while brothers, sisters, relatives 
and friends kept up with the same frantic search, with their lost in many cases mutilated 
beyond recognition, begger description. The piercing shrieks of terror stricken people 
suddenly bereft of those most dear to them, and under such awful circumstances, mingled 
with the heartrending groans of the wounded and dying sent out into the blackness of 
darkness prevailing everywhere, none but a stone heart could even witness. No pen is 
able to describe the scene, and to do so would require human flesh for parchment, a flame 
of fire for a pen, and human blood for ink. Those who were there that night saw a sight 
which will cause a startled, ghastly look to come to their face whenever mentioned. 
People from all parts of Illinois and Indiana have viewed the remains, but none can guess 
the awful horrors of Wednesday night, August 10th. When you can paint the sight of a 
great mass of wreckage, hear the groans of the seriously wounded, the shrieks of those 
hurt less, the sound of axes, prayers for death, calls for water, sparks flying all over the 
wreck, one car partly in flames, a pistol shot, as some one commits suicide and others 
begging for the same weapon, person staggering in every direction from the wreck, only 
to die, the crunching of bones and trickling of warm blood and gore, -- when you can 
paint all this on your imagination, then, and not till then, will you have the faintest idea of 
this great catastrophe. 


The citizens of Piper City deserve a large amount of credit for the work they did in 
removing and caring for the wounded and dead at the wreck and the doctoring of the 
wounded when they reached town. Our two physicians were the first on the scene and 
placed everyone in an easy a position as possible and here the next day they were busy 
every minute until so exhausted that they could go no farther. The Hall, hotel, and 
numerous private dwellings were turned into hospitals and food and medicines procured 
for the sufferers as soon as possible. Chatsworth and her people were not behind. We 
noticed quite a number of prominent ladies from that place attending the wounded on the 
ground in the drenching rain and they did heroic work. Although it was claimed by some, 
and was possibly true, that there were some instances of villains robbing the dead and 
living, yet, when some unfortunate offered hundreds of dollars for immediate relief the 
honest answer invariably was "We are not working for money, but will assist you as soon 
as possible." Such remarks as these redeemed man's faith in man and made the ruffianly 
robber blacker than the clouds that covered the heavens at that time. 


СНАРТЕК 21 


Transcription of the Police Gazette Magazine 


One of the reoccurring stories about the train wreck was the robbing of dead victims and 
the injured. Nobody really knows the total number of passengers that were on that train 
the night of the wreck. Today, the most commonly accepted number is 625 total 
passengers. In that era, it was not uncommon for thieves and pickpockets to ride on the 
passenger trains. Given that there was probably over 625 passengers, it is likely several 
thieves were aboard that train. 


Several newspaper reporters noted that passengers were robbed after the crash, and 
several postulated theories that the bridge was burned to crash the train and then rob the 
passengers. 


Because of the robbery theme, the Police Gazette magazine published a story about the 
Chatsworth Train Wreck. Today, we would call this type of journalism “sensationalist”. 


The Police Gazette magazine published a cover illustration of the wreck and then the 
story was printed on two pages inside the magazine. The only copy of this 133 year old 
magazine is on the web site of Tom Tryniski in Fulton, New York. On a volunteer and 
non-profit basis, Tom maintains many old New York documents. He was hacked by 
Russians a couple years ago, and lost his whole web site. Once Tom had the Police 
Gazette portion of his web site restored, the author retrieved a copy of the Chatsworth 
Train Wreck article. 


Copies of the original magazine story can be downloaded from 
https://tinyurl.com/y8774gro. The front page and the transcribed story is shown below. 
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HE BLEW HIS BRAINS OUT 
A VICTIM OF THE CHATSWORTH RAIL SLAUGHTER KILLS 
HIMSELF BY THE SIDE OF HIS DEAD WIFE AND CHILD 


Police Gazette 

August 27, 1887 

Worst Yet!! 

All the Historic Horrors of Railroad Slaughter Outdone. 
AWFUL TRAGEDY. 

Nearly Two Hundred Human Beings Wiped Out of Existence. 
BLOODY CHATSWORTH. 

A Village Whose Gutters Run With Gore. 


A BLAZING BRIDGE Gives Way Under a Loaded Excursion Train, and Men, 
Women and Children Perish. 


A HEART-FREEZING HORROR. 
Subject of Illustration 


CHICAGO, Ш., Aug. 11. 1887.—The Chicago Time's special from Forrest, Ill., says: All the 
railway horrors in the history of this country were surpassed three miles east of Chatsworth, Ш., 
the night of August 10, when an excursion tram on the Toledo, Peoria and Western road dropped 
through a burning bridge and over one hundred people were killed and four times that number 
were more or less badly injured. 


The train was composed of six sleeping cars, six day coaches and chair cars and three baggage. It 
was carrying [illegible] passengers, all excursionists and was bound for Niagara Falls. The train 
had been made up all along the line of the Toledo, Peoria, and Western road, and all the 
excursionists hailed of them, however, coming from Peoria. Some of the passenger came from 
Canton, El Paso, Washington, and, in fact, all stations along the line, some from as far West as 
Burlington and Keokuk, Iowa. A special and cheap rate had been made for the excursion and all 
sorts of people took advantage of it. 


When the train drew out of Peoria at 8 o'clock last evening it was loaded to its utmost capacity. 
Every berth in the six sleepers was taken and the day cars carried sixty people each. The train was 
so heavy that two engines were hitched to it, and when it passed this place it was an hour and a 
half behind time. Chatsworth, the station east of here, is six miles off, and the run there was made 
in seven minutes, so the terrible momentum of those fifteen coaches and two engines shooting 
along at the rate of a mile a minute can be understood. 


No stop was made at Chatsworth. On the heavy train with its living freight sped through the 
darkness of the night. 


Three miles east of Chatsworth is a little slough, and where the railroad crosses a dry run about 
ten feet deep and fifteen feet wide. Over this was stretched an ordinary wooden trestle bridge, and 
as the excursion train came thundering down on it what was the horror of the engineer on the 
front engine when he saw that this bridge was on fire! 


Right up before his eyes leaped the bright flames, and the next instant he was in the fiery furnace. 


There was no chance to stop. Had there been warning half a mile would have been needed to stop 
that on-rushing mass of wood, iron and human lives, and the train was within 100 yards of the 
red-tongued messenger of death before the fatal signal flashed into the engineer's face. But he 
passed over in safety, the first engine keeping the rails. 


As it went over, the bridge fell beneath it, and it could only have been the terrific speed of the 
train which saved the lives of the engineer and his fireman. 


The next engine went down and instantly the deed of death was done. Car crashed into car, 
coaches piled one on top of another, and in the twinkling of an eye nearly one hundred people 
found instant death and fifty more were so hurt they could not live. As for the wounded, they 
were everywhere. 


Only the sleeping coaches escaped, and as the startled and half-dressed passengers came tumbling 
out of them they found a scene of horrid death, and such work to do that it seemed as if human 
hands were utterly incapable. It lacked but five minutes of midnight. 


Down in the ditch lay the second engineer, McClintock, dead, and Fireman Applegate, badly 
injured. On top were piled the three baggage cars one on top of another, like a child's card house 
after he had swept it down with his hand. Then came the six day coaches. 


They were telescoped as cars never were before, and three of them were pressed into just space 
enough for one. The second car had mounted off its trucks, crashed through the car ahead of it 
and crushed the woodwork aside like tinder. It lay there resting on the tops of the seats, while 
every passenger in the front car was lying dead and dying underneath. Out of that car but four 
people came alive. 


On top of the second car lay the third, and its bottom was smeared with the blood of its victims. 
The other three cars were, not so badly crushed, but they were broken and twisted in every 
conceivable way, and every splintered timber and beam represented a crushed human frame and a 
broken bone. 


Instantly the air was filled with the cries of the wounded and the shrieks of the dying. The groans 
of men and the screams of women united to make an appalling sound, and above all could be 
heard the agonizing cries of little children who lay pinned alongside their dead parents. 


And there was another terrible danger yet to be met. The bridge was still on fire and the wrecked 
cars were lying on and around the fiercely burning embers. 


Everywhere in the wreck were wounded and unhurt men, women and children, whose lives could 
be saved if they could be gotten out, but whose death—and death in a most horrible form—was 
certain if the twisted wood of the broken cars caught fire. 


To fight the fire there was not a drop of water and only some fifty able-bodied men who still had 
presence of mind and nerve enough to do their duty. The only light was the light of the burning 
bridge. And with so much of its aid the fifty men went to work to fight the flames. 


For four hours they fought like fiends and for four hours the victory hung in the balance. 


Earth was the only weapon with which the foe could be fought, and so the attempt was made to 
smother it out. There was no pick or shovel to dig it up, no baskets or barrows to carry it, and so 
desperate were they that they dug their fingers down into the earth, which a long drought had 
baked almost as hard as stone, and heaped the precious handfuls thus hardly won upon the 
encroaching flames, and with this earthwork, built handful by handful, kept back the foe. While 


this was going on, other brave men crept underneath the wrecked cars, beneath the fire and the 
wooden bar which held as prisoners so many precious lives, and with pieces of board and 
sometimes their hands beat back the flames when they beat up alongside some unfortunate wretch 
who, pinned down by heavy beam, looked on helplessly while it seemed as if death by fire was 
certain. 


While the fight against the creeping flames was going on the ears of the workers were filled with 
the groans of dying men, the anguished entreaties of those whose death seemed certain, unless the 
terrible blaze could be extinguished, and the cries of those too badly hurt to care in what manner 
the end were brought about if only it would be quick. 


So they dug up the earth with their hands, reckless of the blood streaming out from broken finger 
nails, and heaping it up in little mounds, while all the while came the heart-rending cry, "For 
God's sake don't let us burn to d e a t h." 


Finally the victory was won. The fire was put out after four hours of endeavor, and as its last 
sparks died away the light came up in the east and dawn came upon a scene of horror. 


BRINGING OUT THE DEAD BODIES. 


While the fight had been going on men had been dying, and there were not so many wounded to 
take out of the wreck as there had been four hours before. But in the meantime the country had 
been aroused; help had come from Chatsworth, Forrest and Piper City, and as the dead were laid 
reverently alongside of each other, out in the corn field there wore ready hands to take them into 
Chatsworth, while some of the wounded wore carried to Piper City. 


One hundred and eighteen was the awful count of the dead, while the wounded number four times 
that many. The full tale of the dead cannot, however, be told yet for days. 


Chatsworth is turned into a morgue. The town hall, the engine house, the depot, are all full of 
dead bodies while every house in the little village has its quota of the wounded. There are over 
one hundred corpses lying in the extemporized dead houses, and every man and woman has 
become a zealous nurse. Over in the lumberyard the noise of hammers and saws rang out in he 
air, and busy carpenters were making rough coffins to carry to their homes the dead bodies of the 
excursionists who twelve hours before had left them full of pleasurable expectations of the 
enjoyment they were to have during the vacation now begun. 


PHYSICIANS SPEED TO THE SCENE. 


When the news of the disaster was first flashed over the wires, prompt aid was at once sent. Dr. 
Steele, chief surgeon of the Toledo. Peoria And Western road came on a special train and with 
him were two other surgeons and their assistants. From Peoria also came Drs. Martin, Baker, 
Fluegler, and Johnson and from every city whence the unfortunate excursionists had come their 
physicians and friends hurried on to help them. 


From Peoria had also come delegations of the Red Men and the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen, numbers of both societies being on the ill-fated train, and so after eight o'clock in the 
morning there were plenty of people to do the work that needed such prompt attention. 


In the Town Hall is the main hospital, and in it anxious relatives and sorrowing friends are sitting 
and fanning gently the sufferers' faces. They helped the attending surgeons as they bound up the 
wounds, and insisted that there must be hope. 


Down in the dead-houses fathers, husbands, brothers, sisters, wives and children tearfully 
inspected each face as it was uncovered, and sighed as the features were unknown, or cried out in 
anguish when the well known face, sometimes fearfully mangled, but still recognizable, was 
uncovered. 


The entire capacity of the little village was taxed, and kind-hearted women drove in from miles to 
give their gentle ministrations to the sufferers. 


MEN WORSE THAN GHOULS. 


No sooner had the wreck occurred than a scene of robbery commenced. Some band of 
abominable, heartless miscreants was on hand, and like the guerrillas who throng a battlefield the 
night after the conflict and filch from the dead the money which they received for their meager 
pay, stealing even the bronze medals and robbing from the children of heroes the other worthless 
emblems of their father's bravery, so last night did these human hyenas plunder the dead from this 
terrible accident and take even the shoes which covered their feet. 


Who these wretches are is not now known. Whether they were a band of pickpockets who 
accompanied the train or some robber gang who were lurking in the vicinity cannot be said. 


WAS IT THEIR DEVILISH ACT! 


The horrible suspicion, however, exists, and there are many who give it credit, that the accident 
was a deliberately planned case of train wrecking: that the bridge was set on tire by miscreants 
who hoped to seize the opportunity offered, and the fact that the bridge was so far consumed at 
the time the train came along, and the added fact that the train was an hour and a half late, are 
pointed out as evidence of a careful conspiracy. 


It seems hardly possible that man could be so lost to all the ordinary feeling which animates the 
basest of the human race, but still men who will rob dead men, who will steal from the dying and 
will plunder the wounded, held down by the broken beams of a wrecked car, wounded whose 
death by fire seemed imminent, can do almost anything which is base; and that is what these 
human fiends did. 


They went into the cars when the fire was burning fiercely underneath, and when the poor 
wretches who were pinned there begged them "for God's sake to help them out," stripped them of 
their watches and jewelry and searched their pockets for money. 


When the dead bodies were laid out in the corn fields these hyenas turned them over in their 
search for valuables, and that the plundering was done by an organized gang was proven by the 
fact that this morning out in the corn field sixteen purses, all empty, were found in one heap. 


It was a ghastly plundering, and bad the plunderers been caught this afternoon they would surely 
have been lynched. 


HOW THE TRAIN MET DEATH. 


The train was composed of a baggage car, next the private car of E. N. Armstrong, superintendent 
of the road, then six day coaches, two chair cars and six Pullman coaches. The train was in charge 
of Conductor John Stillwell, of Peoria. 


For several days there have been fires along the line of the road all the way across the State. The 
fire had last evening caught to the timbers supporting the track across a small stream a little over 
two miles east of Chatsworth. The stream is a mere run across which a boy could jump, but there 
is now no water in it. 


The timbers had all been burned away before the excursion train approached. From Chatsworth to 
the scene of the disaster there is a steady down grade. The train pulled out of Chatsworth at 11:42 
P. M. Several passengers say that when it approached the bridge the train was going at a high rate 
of speed, estimated by several persons at forty miles an hour, the road almost a bee-line, and there 
were no known obstructions. 


The forward engine, No. 21, in charge of Engineer Dave Sutherland, crossed the treacherous 
bridge, its tender went through: as it dropped it broke from its engine, and the locomotive sped 
away down the track. 


The second engine. No. 13, in charge of Engineer Ed McClintock of Peoria, and Fireman Axil 
Applegreen, plunged headlong in the break and bounded into the ditch by the roadside, falling 
upon its side. The cars following crashed together into one terrible mass, their trucks and wheels 
were jammed into a mass in the gully and into the bank on the opposite side. 


The bodies of the cars went over the break and were piled up in splintered ruins for some one 
hundred feet along the track and in the ditches on either side of the embankment, several of them 
sprang into the air and fell at one aide or the other with their sides or top. 


Several of the passenger coaches were splintered like paper boxes and were so telescoped into 
each other that one car could not be distinguished from another. The baggage car, Armstrong's car 
and the eight passenger coaches were torn to pieces. The first Pullman coach, the Tunis, stopped 
right at the edge of the break and her forward truck went half way into the gully. The front of this 
car was broken, but none of the five Pullman cars following were injured. No person was hurt in 
any of the six sleeping cars. 


Engineer McClintock, of the second engine, was instantly killed. His head and chest were crushed 
to a pulp and his brains scattered upon the grass. He leaves a wife and three children. His fireman, 
Applegreen, jumped from the cab the instant he felt the jar. He fell into a ditch and rolled over out 
of danger, only his right hand was bruised. In the fall he says that he hardly knows whether he 
jumped or fell. 


The baggage-car was telescoped by the car of Superintendent Armstrong, which strangely 
received less injury than any of the day coaches. The baggage was scattered far and wide, and the 
superintendent's car was thrown right across the track, with one end in the ditch. It was occupied 
by Armstrong, by the wife and daughter of H. G. Gould, the general freight and passenger agent, 
and by the wife of Train Dispatcher Parker, of Peoria. None of these four were seriously injured. 
Armstrong was thrown from the car through the end torn out, and fell on his face, which was 
badly scratched. The women were in bed and were bruised only. 


Hardly any one of the passengers in the day coaches escaped without injury. Nearly seventy were 
killed outright. A sight of the horrible confusion of the wreck causes one to wonder that any 
person could have got out alive. Nearly all the occupants of these fated coaches were asleep or 
trying to sleep, and were stretched out in all sorts of positions on the seats, many of them were 
dashed from dreams to death. 


The killed were frightfully mangled and crushed out of shape and likeness by the grinding 
timbers and iron. Some are so cut and disfigured that their nearest relations cannot recognize 
them. The occupants of the sleeping cars were aroused from their beds, and after the first wild 
confusion the men hurried forward to the assistance of the dead and wounded in the ruins. Shrieks 
and groans arose in a terrible, chorus from the debris. 


STRONG MEN GREW SICK. 


The cars were so crushed together and the night so dark that the work of rescue was exceedingly 
difficult. The horrors of the accident unnerved many of the strongest men. The moans and groans 
were terrible, and the smell of warm human blood caused many to grow sick. Dead men and 
women were hanging out of windows and holes in the ends and sides of the cars. 


Many of the wounded who were crushed or pinned down under the mass were calling for water. 
Very little water was to be had. 


Н. W. White, one of the survivors, says: "I was in the second sleeper and we were going along 
about midnight when there came a peculiar jolting. I thought that we had been derailed. Our 
porter said, "We are all right,' when some one said, "There is a fire ahead." 


"I got up and went to the front. The head engine had rushed on. The second engine had tumbled 
into the chasm. It had telescoped and the engine was a shapeless mass. The first car was turned to 
right angles with the track. The remaining eleven cars were telescoped and piled up in one heap. 


"Several of us climbed upon the cars, with axes and lanterns, and went to work. The first man we 
found was Billy Stevens, a confectioner. He was dead. We pulled him out after some effort, and 
then pulled his two daughters, Emma and Ida, out. They were all dead. Every one was groaning 
and crying. Their feet seemed to be jammed. Most of them had their legs broken. After an hour 
and a half we cleared the car. Men were offering $50 each for relief. Probably there were a dozen 
bodies taken out. 


"I went down on the ground and assisted in letting the dead down. They put a plank up and they 
helped them out, sliding them down the plank. If they were dead they put them in one pile; if 
alive they put them in another. Every live person seemed to want to see their family at once. 


There were in Mrs. James Deal's party five persons. All were killed but one and were horribly 
disfigured. It was late in the afternoon before they were recognized. 


DISFIGUREMENT WITH DEATH. 


"One of the horrible incidents was a man well dressed who was so badly injured that his bowels 
were protruding. He called impassionately for water, and as he could not be attended to he finally 
pulled out his revolver and shot himself through the head. 


One little boy. the son of the Methodist minister at Abingdon. Frank Snedaker, was found on the 
bosom of his dead mother. His left leg hung by the skin. His right arm was broken and one eye 
was put out. He never uttered a groan as they pulled him out and tried to give him a drink of 
brandy. He refused to take it, and said, 'Give me water.' He never uttered a groan. 


I found a head hanging from the truck. It was apparently a man and had been caught by the hair. 
"I found several headless bodies. Those who recognized the dead immediately ticketed them. 
HE, TOO, SAW ROBBERY. 


"One of the most awful sights was that some of those released robbed the dead of their watches 
and valuables, and it was a theory among some that the bridge was set on fire in order to thus 
perpetrate robbery. 


"A large number of those who have been pulled out of the wreck are still unidentified. The people 
in the vicinity did what they could. The fire department turned out, and every one rendered all the 
assistance possible. They opened up the schoolhouse in Chatsworth, summoned the physicians 
and did everything in their power. The town resembles a hospital." 


There was one incident of the accident which stood out more horrible than all of those horrible 
scenes. In the second coach was a man. his wife and little child. His name could not be learned 
today, but it is said he got on at Peoria. When the accident occurred the entire family of three was 
caught and held down by broken woodwork. Finally, when relief came, the man turned to the 
friendly helpers and feebly said. "Take out my wife first. I'm afraid the child is dead." 


So they carried out the mother, and as a broken seat was taken off her crushed breast the blood 
which welled from her lips told how badly she was hurt. 


They carried the child, a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl of three, and laid her in the cornfield, dead, 
alongside of her dying mother. Then they went back for the father and brought him out. Both his 
legs were broken, but he crawled through the corn to the side of his wife, and feeling her loved 
features in the darkness pressed some brandy to her lips and asked her how she felt. A feeble 
groan was the only answer and the next instant she died. 


The man felt the forms of his dead wife and child, and cried out. "My God, there is nothing more 
for me to live for now," and taking a pistol from his pocket, pulled the trigger. The bullet went 
surely through his brain, and the three dead bodies of that little family lay side by side amid the 
waving corn. 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS. 


About 5 o'clock a reporter was driven out to the wreck. The driveway led along to the left of the 
rail road, and to the south of the road was an old-fashioned Osage orange hedge. The road was 
very muddy and full of chuck holes. A stream of humanity was pouring in from the wreck: some 
had checks in their hats and carried valises. They were evidently passengers on the ill-fated train. 


Country boys and girls came along swinging hands and talking in low tones about the terrible 
disaster. A photographer dragged his weary limbs along the track. He was carrying a camera and 
a lot of negatives. The road bed was almost level. 


Dr. Hazen of Fort Madison, Iowa, saw the train was running about thirty miles per hour when the 
accident occurred. He felt a sudden jar and found himself and wife fastened under the seats. He 
pulled the backs off of two seats before he could get his wife out. She was bruised on the body 
and both her feet crushed. His shoulder was dislocated and he had it pulled into place as soon as 
he could get out of the wreck. In helping others he put it out of place again and had to have it 
pulled into place a second time. 


There were nine persons in his party, and he can only hear of three of them so far. He says he saw 
Mr. E. I. Stoddard hand his boy out to a lady, while he crawled back to get his wife, who was 
killed. 


"THE SCENE WAS HORRIBLE!" 


" It was simply horrible," said Mr. E. A. Van Zandt of Peoria, to a reporter. "No words of mine 
can describe the awfulness of the scene. I was in the rear sleeper, and so was in no danger, as no 
one in the six sleepers was more than shaken up. 


" But even there we got a bad shake. I felt three distinct bumps, and then rushed out of the car and 
ran forward to the wreck. There the scene was horrible, horrible. The only light was the flames of 
the burning bridge, and above it the day coaches were piled on top of one another in a 
heterogeneous mass." 


Just a little grade running up to the wreck at a rise of ten or fifteen feet to the mile, about two and 
a half or three miles from the town on a little raise was the debris of the wreck. The sleeping car 
Tunis was at the end of the train. It was jacked in the air, supported by the trestles. The front end 
of the car was directly over the place where the bridge stood. To the right lay a coach, all broken 
into kindling wood, and directly on the road was piled up what was left of six or seven coaches, 
turned bottom side up, and broken beyond recognition. 


Across the track, in front of the pile of debris, was a coach, lying crosswise, at least ten feet in the 
air; beyond were the two tenders and one engine—one tender was to the left of the track and the 
other to the right. They were turned bottom side up and rent asunder. The engine was scarcely 
recognizable. On the side of the cab was the ill-starred number 13. Only a big pane of glass 
marked 13. 


Along the hedge there were valises, shoes, boots, hats, and all manner of articles of wearing 
apparel, broken lanterns and seats from the cars. It was an awful sight. 


Hats of men and women, broken and smeared with blood: coats reeking with gore, and ladies' 
underwear smeared with life blood. It was plain to be seen from the looks of the baggage that the 
travelers were well to-do people. 


The engine was buried in the ditch, and the headless body of the engineer. Eugene McClintock, 
was underneath it. From all sides came groans and cries for aid, so we went to work, and we had 
to work hard, too. If the wreck ever caught fire 300 people would have been burned to death, and 
the only thing we could do was to smother the fire with dirt. 


It was hard and slow work and took us four hours to do it, but we did it, and when the fire was out 
other help came and we got the dead and wounded out, and during the morning carried them over 
to Chatsworth, where we took what care of them we could. 


There was an incident in the affair which was not only remarkable in its way, but shows how 
terribly those six coaches were jammed and mashed together. When the accident occurred Andy 
Mooney, of Peoria, and Conductor Stillwell, who was in charge of the train, were three cars from 
each other. Mooney was in the second car and Stillwell in the fifth. The next instant they found 
themselves literally in each other's arms, the car in which the conductor was riding having been 
carried over the two front and dropped on top of the one Mooney was in. The strange part of it 
was neither man was hurt. 


THE BURNING CULVERT. 


The awful calamity occurred on a comparatively small culvert about ten feet long and not more 
than twelve high. 


The engineer on the head engine saw the fire as he neared the bridge, but it was too late. He saw 
that the culvert itself was ablaze, and upon this tottering structure the train plunged, going at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. The first engine passed over the chasm safely. The second went into 
the ditch, burying and killing McClintock, the engineer. In, after it, came the rest of the train, all 
the coaches, except the sleepers, piling on and telescoping. 


For an instant after the sound of crushing timbers all was still. Then from out the awful silence 
rose groans and cries of agony. Flames leaped into the darkness, and, a storm arising, the wind 
and rain but added terrors and dismay to the awful scenes. 


Even in her cruelty Fate was lenient, for she willed that most of those who were killed should die 
instantly. A passenger who was in the third coach says that he was first conscious of a jar, and 
that when the cars went together the noise was like that of a red hot iron touching water. The 
trucks dropped off. letting the coaches down. All the survivors tell similar stories. 


Most of the Peorian’s being in the sleeper more of them escaped than would otherwise have been 
the case. Many of these were asleep and were conscious only of a jarring when the accident 
occurred. 


They speak in the highest terms of the noble efforts of the people of Chatsworth to give succor 
and relief, yet all who went there did not give aid. 


THIEVES ROB THE DEAD AND LIVING 


One of the survivors related that as soon as the first engine cleared the bridge the brush beneath it 
flamed up as if oil had been ignited. He was fast in the wreck and called for assistance. He was 


aided by some one outside, and as soon as he was safely out of the wreck his rescuer grasped his 
watch and tore it from him. 


Another man was robbed of his chain, the vandal failing to get his watch also. The fingers of 
several of the dead were cut off that valuable rings might be stolen. 


The robbing of the dead and injured gave rise to the terrible report that the bridge had been fired 
and the train purposely wrecked for the sake of plunder, but no confidence is placed in this report 
here. 


It is believed that the robbery was the work of vandals who happened to be at hand. 


The Board of Railroad Commissioners arrived at Chatsworth at noon on August 12" and began an 
investigation of the recent disaster. J. J. Sutherland, one of the engineers of the train, was sworn. 
He said he was running the leading engine on the ill-fated train, which was behind its schedule 
time, having started from Peoria thirty minutes late. Some time was lost at Weston and Forrest, 
and the train was about two hours late when it drew out of Forrest. 


He saw, as he approached the bridge, what seemed to be flames on the south side of the track. He 
then saw something was wrong with the bridge, but it was too late to do anything. His fireman 
called to him to jump, and leaped from the engine. He got on the foot-board to prepare himself 
for whatever came, but made up his mind not to jump. When he first saw the bridge it looked like 
embers. It seemed to burst into flames when he ran on the bridge. It was not a raging fire, nor did 
it communicate with the cars on the bridge. He saw, as he represented it. 


"DEATH STARING HIM IN THE FACE." 


He shut off the steam and felt the bridge sink. Sutherland then opened the valve to get the train 
through, the force of the train pushed the engine over, breaking it loose from the tender. He 
stopped his engine, and ran back to the wreck. He was running between thirty and thirty-five 
miles an hour, but could not tell exactly. 


Witness said he was not in the normal condition as he crossed the bridge, inasmuch as he never 
expected to get out alive. There was no question in his mind but the bridge was on fire. He had no 
power to stop the train between the time he saw the fire and the arrival at the bridge. His engine 
had no air brake. Neither was the whistle sounded for lack of time. The flames were fanned by the 
passage of the train. 


John Rogers, fireman of Sutherland's engine, swore that he saw a little fire on the side of the track 
near the bridge. He observed sparks rising and coals in the centre of the track, and jumped from 
the engine, calling to his engineer to follow. The witness and another fireman ran the engine to 
Piper City and gave the alarm to the citizens of the town. He thought the bridge was burned away 
when he jumped. He saw things which satisfied him the bridge was set on fire. 


Axle Applegreen, the fireman on the second engine, testified that he was leaning on the sill of the 
cab window, on the left-hand side, when the engine jumped up in the air and turned over on its 
side. He was scalded, and thought "he was gone." 


J. E. Brown, of Chatsworth. testified that he saw fire from the depot, and watched it from 9 to 11 
P. M. He thought it was a locomotive headlight at Gilman. William Hallen and son of 
Chatsworth, testified that while standing at the depot at 8 o'clock on Wednesday evening they 
saw a fire on the track out east, and.... 


THOUGHT IT WAS A LOCOMOTIVE HEADLIGHT. 


At 9 o'clock when they went to bed, the fire was still burning. Julius Keopte, of Chatsworth, also 
saw the fire about the same time, and thought it was a train coming. 


Three section men testified that Wednesday afternoon they burned the grass east of the bridge 
from the county line to within forty rods of the structure, and that west of that point the grass had 
been burned already, so that the fire which they left smoking at 5 o'clock could not have 
communicated to the bridge. 


Much of the excitement which has prevailed in this city for the past three days has died out. All 
the dead, whether identified or not, have been shipped away. The unidentified arc being held at 
Peoria. In addition to the dead, all the wounded who are able to be moved, except those in private 
houses, have been taken from here to Peoria. Seven, however, yet remain this morning in the 
building used as a city hall and engine house. Three of them it was known would certainly die, 
with possibly a fourth. One of these, Mrs. Valdejo of Peoria, who was erroneously reported dead 
last night, died this morning. 


Few of the wounded have yet been removed from the hospital at Piper City. It had been the 
intention to take those who were able out of there yesterday, but owing to a misunderstanding, 
this was not done. Superintendent Armstrong will attend to that some time today. A report was 
received from them this morning, and an improvement is noted in the condition of most of them. 
Two, however, are past all hope. It was reported this morning that several of the section hands 
had been arrested, but the Marshall and Coroner know nothing of it. 


It was also said that another body had been recovered from the wreck, but this, too, was denied. 


During the morning the condition of the six wounded survivors in the Town Hall here has 
changed considerably for the worst. Mortification has set in in most of the cases, and the 
physicians fear that of the six only two can recover. These are Mrs. Hazen and her sister, Miss 
Alter, both of Iowa. 


Adam Schaumberger, of Peoria, and young Walters, of Cottage, N. Y., are not expected to live 
over a week. H. P. Bond's condition is equally precarious, while for Miss Clark, of Ohio, there is 
no hope. 


Mrs. Peter Valentine, of Peoria, died at Piper City at noon today. She was terribly injured in the 
wreck. Her husband is a Peoria watchmaker. She was the mother of five children. 


W. A. Cook gave an account today of some things he saw on that fearful night which have not yet 
been published. "I was one of the first," said he, "to reach the wreck from Chatsworth. As I 
neared the train I stumbled over something, and when I got into the light of the burning bridge I 
found blood upon my boots. I had fallen over a couple of victims who were quite dead. In one car 
I saw a number of people who would have easily filled two-thirds of the car crowded with the 
seats, and all into less than one-third of the compartment. Not one of them could move. 


DEAD AND LIVING WERE JAMMED TOGETHER... 


in one hideous mass. One man had been thrown up against the roof of the coach, and his arms in 
some manner had been pinned there so that he could not be moved. He was suspended from the 
roof and was suffering horribly. Suddenly a man entered the compartment who was evidently a 
fellow-passenger. It looked as if he was giving the other man assistance, but I afterward learned 
that he had robbed the victim of a valuable gold watch and $408, and then went away leaving him 
hanging there." 


William Cowan, of the Cottage Hotel, Chatsworth, was also one of the first on the scene. "When I 
got there," he said, "the scene was terrible. One of the first victims I relieved was a fine, bronzed- 
featured fellow, who sat with his legs and half his body jammed between the seat he had been 
sitting on and the car behind, which had telescoped the one in front. The Upper half of his body 
was almost entirely torn away from the lower part, yet he lived in terrible agony. 


He turned his eyes upon me and said, imploringly: "Give me a drink of water, and then I'll die 
and be no further trouble." I gave him a drink. He swallowed it greedily, then drew a long sigh, 
and died instantly. 


The people in that car had been killed in rows, just as they sat. The bottom of the rear car had 
crashed through it almost to the upper end at about a level with the seats, and there the victims sat 
in rows, their heads thrown back and their bodies almost torn asunder." 
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Harper’s Weekly Story and Illustrations 


Harper’s Weekly was a major magazine in the era of the Chatsworth Train Wreck. The 
magazine ran a short story about the disaster. The magazine also had three nicely done 
illustrations from the wreckage scene. The article and the three illustrations are shown 
below: 


Harper's Weekly August 20, 1887 
THE ILLINOIS RAILROAD ACCIDENT. 


ONE of the most terrible railroad accidents ever recorded in this country occurred about 
three miles east of Chatsworth, Illinois, on the night of August 10. An excursion train for 
Niagara Falls had been made up along the line of the Toledo, Peoria, and Western 
Railroad. When it left Peoria it consisted of a baggage car, a special car occupied by the 
Superintendent of the road, five passenger coaches, two chair cars, and six sleepers, and 
was drawn by two engines. Every berth was occupied in the sleeping-cars, and the other 
cars were filled with excursionists, the whole number of passengers being over six 
hundred. The train passed through Peoria at 11:45 PM. Three miles further along on the 
road there was a shallow “run,” not more than fifteen feet wide and ten feet deep, which 
the recent drought in that region had made dry, This was crossed by a wooden trestle 
bridge supported by timbers. As the train approached this it was running at the rate of 
thirty-five miles an hour with a clear track. Just before reaching it the engineer of the 
forward engine noticed flames licking up through the wooden structure, but too late to 
stop the train. His engine crossed the gulch, but the burning bridge gave way, the tender 
broke from the engine and fell in, the second engine ploughed furiously into the farther 
bank, and cars came crashing with terrific force upon one another, telescoped throughout 
their length, and piled in splinters over the broken and burning trestle. The sleeping-cars 
stopped short of the horrible gap, but were badly shaken up. 


The scene that followed it is impossible to describe. The hapless passengers of the 
forward cars were almost inextricably mingled in the shattered mass. The engineer of the 
second engine was instantly killed, and the fireman seriously injured. Out of the first car 
only four persons were rescued alive, and they were badly hurt, all being crushed by the 
second car, the bottom of which rested along the tops of the seats of the first. The third 
was piled upon the second. The next three were smashed and splintered, and most of their 
occupants were among the wounded. To add to the midnight horror, the flames were 
making their way in the shattered debris, and there was no water at hand. After a long 
contest the fire was extinguished, mainly by smothering it with dirt, which had to be dug 
up with the hands or any improvised implement that could be seized. While this was 
going on amid the shrieks of the injured victims and the terrors of those who escaped, 
every effort was made to extricate the dead, the dying, and the wounded. Help was 
summoned from the nearest towns along the road—Gilman, Piper City, and Chatsworth, 
and most of the dead and helplessly injured were sent to the latter place, where the Town- 


hall was turned into a hospital and the railroad station into a morgue. The number of the 
killed and injured is not definitely known. An official estimate gives the former as 76, 
and the latter 279. Half the number wounded were able to go to their homes. The robbery 
of some of the helpless victims by miserable wretches who were not identified led to the 
suspicion that the bridge had been set on fire for the purpose of wrecking the train and 
giving opportunity to plunder the passengers, but there was no other evidence to justify 
this horrible suspicion. As usual, there were many cases of heroism as well as of 
meanness displayed in connection with this accident, and every effort was made by most 
of the uninjured passengers, the officers and employees of the road, and the inhabitants of 
the adjacent villages to take decent care of the dead and mitigate the sufferings of the 
living. The immediate facilities were meager, as the disaster occurred at a lonely spot, but 
resources were speedily drawn from a distance. Bodies not identified and taken in charge 
by friends of the dead were sent to Peoria, and as soon as possible the wounded were 
transferred where proper care could be bestowed upon them. They lived mostly along the 
line of the Toledo, Peoria, and Western road and its western connections as far as Iowa. 
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Impact on Fairbury, Illinois 


Fairbury is 13 miles west of Chatsworth. In 1890, it had a population of 2,324 people in 
1890. Fairbury also had quite a few medical doctors for a town of its size. 


The author wrote a story for the Fairbury Blade newspaper on what kind of impact the 
Chatsworth Train Wreck had on Fairbury. A copy of this article is printed below. 


Chatsworth Train Wreck Impact on Fairbury 


Fairbury was founded in 1857 when the Peoria & Oquawka Railroad laid its tracks from 
Peoria to Indiana. This railroad later changed its name to the TP&W Railroad. In the 
1880s, the TP&W provided both freight and passenger service. To increase usage of its 
assets, the TP&W got the idea to offer pleasure excursion trips for passengers. In August 
of 1887, the railroad advertised a special excursion trip to Niagara Falls. This excursion 
train would pick up passengers along the TP&W route from Peoria to Indiana, then 
transport them on a sight-seeing trip to Niagara Falls. 


The August 5, 1887, Fairbury Blade noted the special excursion train would leave Peoria 
at 7:15 PM. The train would pick up Fairbury passengers at 9:15 PM. The cost was $7.50 
for the round-trip journey to Niagara Falls. This ticket cost would be equivalent to $212 
in today's dollars. Berths in sleeping cars would be $5 for the round-trip. Seats in the 
"chair-cars" would be $2.50 for the round-trip. This same issue of the Blade noted that 
Fairbury had eight doctors, and a ninth doctor was going to move to Fairbury soon. 


Today's passenger rail cars are constructed of steel and aluminum. Back in the 1880s, 
passenger cars were built primarily of wood. Passenger cars made from wood were much 
less expensive to produce than steel cars in that era. Train bridges were also constructed 
of wood instead of concrete and steel. 


When the special Niagara Falls excursion train arrived in Fairbury at 7:15 PM on August 
10, 1887, twenty-six passengers boarded the train. The bulk of the passengers on this 
train boarded in Peoria. The fact that most passengers were from the Peoria area was as 
expected since Peoria was the largest city along the TP&W train line. This excursion 
train utilized two locomotives for pulling the train. 


The Niagara Falls bound train then proceeded east to Forrest, and then Chatsworth. The 
train left Chatsworth and started towards its next stop, Piper City. During the day, the 
TP&W crew had been working on the train tracks. This work included the burning of 
weeds. The work crew was instructed to make sure all fires were extinguished at the end 
of the day. 


As this train approached a fourteen-foot long wood bridge east of Chatsworth, the 
engineer of the first locomotive noticed flames on the track. Since there was not enough 
time to stop the train before the bridge, the fireman jumped from the engine and survived 
the ensuing massive train wreck. The fireman told the engineer to jump, but the engineer 
stayed on his locomotive. The first locomotive actually made it over the burning bridge 


before it collapsed. The second locomotive and many subsequent wood passenger cars 
went off the track and down into the earth below the damaged bridge. 


As each wooden passenger car went down into the ditch, it sheared the passenger area 
entirely off the passenger car in front of it. This phenomenon was called telescoping. 
There is a photograph showing five of these wooden passenger cars in a stack. Instead of 
a pile of five passenger cars being fifty feet tall, the stack is less than twenty feet tall. 
Most of the passengers in these telescoped cars were instantly killed. 


Within a few hours, the call went to Fairbury for assistance. This call included the need 
for as many surgeons as possible. At 2:30 AM, three Fairbury physicians boarded a train 
heading east to Chatsworth. Also on board were a group of Fairbury citizens and a Blade 
reporter. 


When the Fairbury contingent reached Chatsworth, they were shocked to learn that none 
of the twenty-three Fairbury citizens had been killed in the wreck. Fairbury doctors 
Barnes, Brewer, and Payson immediately started helping the only surgeon already 
attending to the injured. The rest of the Fairbury contingent went to the wreck site to 
help. Later, another group of Fairbury doctors traveled to Chatsworth to also help. They 
were doctors Lewis, Ostrander, Wilson, and Headley. 


The Blade noted that a total of twenty-six people boarded the train at Fairbury. Twenty- 
three of these people were Fairbury citizens. None of these twenty-three Fairbury citizens 
were killed. Most of them suffered minor injuries. 


Mr. Edwin F. Adams, of Blackstone, boarded the train at Fairbury. He was an old school 
friend of the local editor of the Blade. He was on his way to Watertown, N. Y. Mr. 
Adams wanted to see his father and mother, who had been visiting there for some time. 
Mr. Adams was killed in the train wreck. 


Two men from Ottawa, named Vedder and Foley, boarded the train at Fairbury. They 
became separated in the wreck. Each telegraphed the friends of the other that he was 
killed. Imagine their feelings when a few hours after the wreck, they met. 


The escape of seven Fairbury people, who were in the forward end of the second coach, 
was almost miraculous. That end of the coach went down into the ditch. The roof ended 
up being not more than three feet from the ground. Harry Cook quickly got out of his 
coach car. He luckily found an ax and chopped away the sash of a window and rescued 
five of the party. It was an hour and a half before he got Louis Werling and A. C. Bartlett 
out. Cook was the only man in the party who was able to work. The others were Charles 
Maunder, James Turner, and George Harris. Louis Zigler, in the same car, managed to 
get out and also rescued a lady. All of the above were bruised and cut on the feet and 
legs. 


Mrs. F. M. Patton was in another coach and with great difficulty, escaped. She was 
considerably bruised but helped several ladies around her. All around the people 
mentioned above were dead bodies and people dying, and how everyone from Fairbury 
escaped alive is a mystery. 


S. D. Murdock and wife, Mrs. Claudon, and Alta Virgin were in sleepers. The sleeper car 
that Murdock was in did not go down. This car was left standing right at the brink. The 
sleeper car the two latter were in was not among the ones wrecked. 


An Illinois state agency, The Railroad and Warehouse Commission, issued its accident 
investigation report in December of 1887. They found the local section crew was not 
responsible for causing the bridge to burn. They concluded the most likely cause was 
embers or sparks from a freight train that passed over the tracks several hours earlier than 
the Niagara excursion train. Typical estimates for the train wreck are 625 total 
passengers, eighty-five killed, and 372 injured. It was one of the worst train wrecks of 
that era. The Chatsworth train wreck still ranks as the seventh worst in American railroad 
history in terms of fatalities. Fairbury was very fortunate that none of its twenty-three 
citizens were killed on that fatal Niagara Falls excursion trip. 
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Testimony of Surviving Engineer to Illinois Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission 


The Railroad and Warehouse Commission interviewed 86 people as part of investigating 
the 1887 Chatsworth Train Wreck. They published these interviews and this booklet had 
232 pages. The State of Illinois has published all 232 pages on their web site, and it 
includes a transcription of each page. This document can be accessed at 
https://tinyurl.com/ybxxw2gw. 


The title page and the list of all 86 people who were interviewed is shown below. The 
most important witness was Mr. Sutherland, who was the engineer on the 1* locomotive. 
His testimony is shown after the title and index pages. 
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TESTIMONY, FRIDAY, CHATSWORTH, ILLINOIS 
Illinois, August 12, 1887. 


D. G. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Sutherland being duly sworn was examined in chief by 
Commissioner Rinaker, and testified as follows: 


Q. What is your name? A. D. G. Sutherland. 
Q. What is your business? A. Locomotive engineer. 
Q. On what road? A. On the Toledo, Peoria & Western. 


Q. Do you know of any accident that happened on that road on the 10th of August? A. I 
do. 


Q. Do you know the train to which that accident happened? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Had you any connection with it? A. Yes, sir, I was running engine 21, in the lead of 
engine 13. 


Q. If you please, will you state what you know about that accident, beginning with when 
and where it happened, and state in your own way what you know about it? A. In the first 
place we were behind our schedule time. 


Q. Where was the train going from? A. The train was running from Peoria, and was 
called the “Niagara Falls Excursion” and was running over our road. We started out of 
Peoria at 7:45, and were 30 minutes late. 


Q. Did you have two engines when you started? A. We had two after we got over the 
truss part of the Illinois river bridge. 


Q. Your engine was in the lead? A. Yes, sir, we coupled on at the trestle, and from there 
to Weston we nearly made schedule time, that’s counting off the lost time in starting. 


Q. How many miles to the hour? A. The schedule calls for about 30 miles an hour, and at 
Weston— 


Q. How far from Peoria is Weston? A. It’s about 55 miles. 


О. What happened at Weston? A. We stopped there to take on passengers —we were 
flagged there. There is quite a heavy grade going out of there; it is a difficult matter to 
stop there, and in starting from there we broke the threads on the draw bar, and it caused 
some delay. We were also delayed at Forrest. We left Forrest, I think, about 11:30 or 
11:35. 


By Commissioner Marsh—Q. Behind time how much? A. We were due there at 9:40. I 
think those are about the figures. 


By Commissioner Rinaker—Q. What time did you leave there? A. I think it was about 
11:30 or 11:40 


Q. What distance is that from Peoria? A. It is called 65 miles. 


Q. How much behind time were you there? A. We were due there at 9:40, From there we 
went to Chatsworth, took up passengers, and after some delay proceeded until we got 
about half way between Chatsworth and Piper City—and before we came to this bridge 


Q. Is it down grade there? A. Yes sir, it is a little down grade, I don’t know just how 
much (I saw flames that seemed to be off in the field.) 


Q. How much of a grade is that? A. I cannot tell by the feeling of the train, I could tell 
more about it on a long grade. The short grades I cannot tell. 


Q. Is that point lower than this? (Chatsworth) A. I think it is—I know it is. After I got 
down that grade a ways I saw a flame towards the side of the track, I recollect on the right 
side, and almost instantly I caught a view of the bridge and I saw there was something 
wrong going down that grade the speed was of course accelerated, and it was simply too 
late to do anything, and my fireman called to me to jump. 


Q. What distance were you from the bridge? A. I judge it was between 250 and 300 feet. 
Q. At what point did your fireman jump? A. Just at the time he noticed it, and he noticed 
it about as quick as I did. 


Q. You didn’t jump? A. I jumped off the seat back on to the foot board of my engine, and 
I prepared myself to jump, but just in an instant I concluded that I would not jump—I 
concluded in an instant that I would stay on my engine—I thought for an instant that I 
would jump, but then made up my mind not to jump. 


Q. What did you think? A. I just made up my mind not to attempt it, and in an instant 
almost I felt the bridge give under me. 


Q. Did you take hold of the lever? A. I shut my engine off and held on to the lever with 
my right hand; and held there and looked right ahead I was braced there and standing on 
the foot board. 


Q. Did you let on any more steam? A. I did when I got to the bridge. Q. What do you 
mean by that? A. Just as soon as I felt the sinking I opened the throttle. 


Q. You went over? A. I was pushed over. I seemed to sink right down. It put the lights 
out, the curtain was broken loose, and the engine was jerked from the tender, breaking the 
coupling bar in two. 


Q. Did your tender go over? A. The rear wheels were knocked out from under. The front 
wheels were all right. I felt it separate when I got over. She acted as though she was on 
the ties—she had no weight behind her and I was trying to get out of the way. I run across 
the crossing about 100 yards. 


Q. Were you actually off the track? A. No sir, I don’t know whether I was off on the 
bridge or not there would be a possibility of my being off at the bridge. 


By Commissioner Marsh—Q. You said 100 yards, do you mean the bridge or the 
crossing? A. The crossing. 


О. That’s how far from the bridge? А. I stopped with my engine over a quarter of a mile 
from the bridge. 


By Commissioner Rinaker—Q. You went that far? A. Yes sir; I supposed my side rods 
were broken. I recovered my senses and applied the steam brake and I stopped her there, 
and for fear of an explosion I dropped the drop grate to let the fire out. My idea was to 
save the water. 


Q. What do you mean by side rods? A. They are the side rods that connect the drivers. 


Q. Can you tell us about the fire in the fire box? A. You drop the grate by means of a 
lever. On my engine there is a lever on the left side which is connected with the drop 
grate in the forward part of the fire box. By means of this lever the fire falls down on the 
ground between the trucks. In order to prevent my engine from exploding, I dropped this 
grate. I run back as soon as I could and found my tank midway between the crossing and 
the wreck. I jumped up on the tank to shut off the water that was running out, and started 
back for the wreck with an ax and a bucket of water. My idea was to quench any fire that 
might be burning. 


Q. Did this fire fall down on the track? A. The fire has to go down between the trucks. 


Q. Would anything cause that to happen on an engine without the fireman or engineer 
doing something to it? A. Such instances do happen but they are very rare and are always 
discovered at once when the fireman goes to put in more coal, or the engineer will see the 
reflection. 


Q. Tell us what you saw at the wreck? A. I found my tender, the rear wheels knocked out 
from tinder, and the forward ones standing on the track. I had broken the hose and the 
water was running out of the tank; in order to save that water for the fire I shut it off. I 
then got my ax and a bucket full of water and started back for the wreck. I met my 
fireman, Mr. Rogers, and I told him the position of my engine and for him to go to her 
and knock the balance of the fire out, in order to prevent an explosion. There was not 
very much water in the boiler; my recollection is there was about two inches in the gauge. 


Q. What did he do then? (Mr. Rogers.) A. He went on to the engine but he didn’t knock 
the fire out as I told him. I learned since that these two firemen took the engine and run 
out to Piper City. 


Q. What were you doing in the meantime? A. I discovered men working around the 
engine-—I found a woman fastened 


Q. How far from the bridge? A. It was about the length of the entire wreck. 


Q. You said you saw some fire? A. No, the fire didn’t appear then, the fire in the fire box 
was smoldering. After I tried to get Mrs. Parker out of the wreck—I am speaking of the 
second engine— then saw fire connecting to the debris around there and I kept carrying 
water until we smothered the fire out of the Second engine. I then set parties to carrying 
water to the bridge. 


Q. From where? A. From my tank. 


Q. How far was it from the engine? A. It seemed to me about the distance of a square, 
possibly 300 feet. 


О. Who were these people that you had helping you, were they passengers? A. I saw Mr. 
Armstrong around there at that time, and I think I saw Mr. Parker, the dispatcher, and I 
recognized the pumper from Piper City. 


Q. How did he happen to be there, was be a passenger? A. He came there before this fire 
began to show much signs—while the engine had gone to Piper City. 


Q. What had you done in that interval? A. I was helping to get this lady out, and starting 
people for buckets. I had to run back to my engine to get a lamp. 


Q. Did you get hurt in the wreck? A. Not at the time, but I felt pretty sore the next day 
and do now. I presume I was pretty much excited. 


Q. Can you state anything more you saw about the wreck? A. I thought there would be 
danger of fire from this fire box, and I carried water a great while, and tried to direct as 
many as I could to hurry up, keeping some going to the bridge, and doing the best I could 
every way. 


Q. Was your attention directed to the condition of the bridge after you got off your 
engine? A. I had gone around to the bridge after some little time; the conductor had come 
around where this lady was; I was helping this lady. 


Q. Was she in the first passenger car? A. I heard she was in Mr. Armstrong's car. 


Q. Your attention was directed to the fire in the fire box of the second engine. Did you 
pay any attention to the fire at the bridge? A. I did afterwards, 1 went around with water 
several times. 


Q. What was its condition when you first observed it after crossing it? A. After I crossed 
it I noticed it broke into a flame; when I first saw it, it seemed to be embers after I got 
back there was a great deal more reflection it seemed to burst into flames after I passed 
over. 


Q. How wide was the fire when you got back? A. The stringers seemed to be sunk down, 
and the caps, piling and everything was greatly damaged. 


Q. Describe what timbers were on fire? A. I can not tell you. 


Q. Were the ties burned? A. It seemed to me that they were partially I can not swear to 
the extent. 


Q. Give us your idea of the quantity of fire there was when you first gave it your 
attention, after crossing it? A. You couldn’t call it a raging fire. After I went back there I 
noticed a car, I think it was a sleeper that had bridged that chasm, but I don’t think the 
fire connected to the body of any of the cars at all. 


Q. You say there was no flame about it before you crossed it? A. I saw red embers from 
where I was, and some reflection. I think in going over it the jarring would cause it to 
burst into flames. 


Q. Where were the cars when you got back there—how far was the second engine from 
the bridge? A. This car that spanned that chasm was one of the cars that I considered was 
not much damaged. The badly wrecked cars were between the bridge and the engine. I 
think the cars made lots of splinters around the engine. I saw the body of the tank laying 


down beside the engine, and the engine was laying on her right side on the right side of 
the track. 


Q. One of the cars you say spanned the chasm? A. Yes, sir. Q. Do you know whether the 
rails were down then or not? A. They were warped. 


Q. They were entirely on the ground? A. They were bent down. I suppose what was left 
of the stringers and rails and caps would give one train some slight support. Q. Do you 
have any impression as to the speed you were making when you crossed the bridge? A. 
Between 30 and 35 miles an hour. It is impossible to tell on a mile until you have run it 
what speed you are making. 


Q. Do you know anything about how it happened other than you have stated? A. No, sir. 
Q. As you approached how much appearance of fire was there? A. When I was within 
about 200 feet of the bridge I saw the bridge, and saw that there was danger there. It 
looked to be embers, and then as I got nearer I saw appearances of more live fire below 
the piling. 


Q. Did you notice whether it was blazing? A. It was not in the body of the bridge at that 
time. It showed from the under surface of the ties more indications of fire. 


Q. Was there no blaze perceptible? A. There was a blaze from the side below. 


By Commissioner Marsh—Q. Was it front the abutment? A. I think it was. When I went 
in there I made up my mind that I was going to die. I never expected to get out alive. 


By Commissioner Rogers—Q; You got that impression from the fire you saw on the 
bridge? A. I cannot tell the exact condition at all; I thought I had to die in there; it struck 
me that I was going to die. 


Q. There was no question about the bridge being on fire? A. No, sir. 


Q. That was the reason you thought about jumping? A. It was fixed in my mind that I was 
going to die right in there, and I thought at first that I would jump, but then it struck me I 
will not do it. 


Q. You left Peoria at what time? A. 30 minutes behind time. We left at 7:45. 
Q. You spoke about running 50 miles and then you were detained? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. How much were you behind time when you made that stop, how much time had you 
made up, if any? A. I don’t think we made up any time. 


Q. At Chatsworth how were you? A. I could see that we were not gaining on the schedule 
time; we had a schedule of running time for that train. 


Q. Were you as near on time at Chatsworth as you were at Peoria? A. No, sir, we were 
later; we were delayed at Forrest and at Weston, and I could see that we could not make 
up our time. 


Q. When you left there were you aiming to make up time—what were your orders if any? 
A. The orders are fixed in regard to that. When we are behind time we are supposed to 
run on schedule time, but sometimes we make up time when we can do it with safety. If 
our schedule calls for 15 miles an hour, we are allowed to make 20 when it is safe to do 
it. 


О. You had no orders to make up any lost time? A. No, sir, there were no orders to that 
effect. 


Q. You think you were running about 30 or 35 miles an hour? A. Yes, sir, running about 
that. 


Q. Your aim is to run as near schedule time as possible? A. Yes, sir. 


By Commissioner Rinaker—Q. When you first saw the fire did you attempt to stop the 
engine? A. No, sir. 


Q. Had you reversed the engine at that time could you have stopped there and not crossed 
the bridge? A. The train wouldn’t have felt the effect of it at all within that space. 


Q. What kind of brakes did you have? A. My brake is a steam brake acting on the drivers, 
and running at any rate of speed, you run some distance before there is any perceptible 
effect of any kind on the brake. 


Q. In what distance will the train respond to the brake? A. I could not have stopped that 
train; I would have run to where my engine stopped; I could not have stopped in a mile. 
Q. How long have you been an engineer? A. Seven or eight years. 


Q. How old are you? A. Thirty-two years? 
Q. Where do you live? A. In Peoria. 


Q. Where have you acted as engineer—always in this State? A. I was employed first on 
the “Q.” road; I was made an engineer there, and next on the Des Moines, Osceola and 
Southern road; I was made master mechanic the first year, and the last year I had charge 
there; I was not satisfied, and was sent over to Peoria by Mr. Selby to help out, and have 
remained there ever since. 


By Commissioner Rogers—How many cars were there on that train that were carrying 
passengers? A. I cannot say, but I heard there were 15. 


By Commissioner Marsh—Q. Mr. Sutherland, I understood you to say that when you first 
discovered something wrong about the bridge you were about the length of a square from 
the bridge? A. There was a down grade, and I had got started down that grade, and I 
judge it was in the neighborhood of 250 or 300 feet. That was my statement. I discovered 
this flame, and it appeared to be at the side; I didn’t think it was the bridge until about an 
instant after, when I got another view. 


Q How far were you from the bridge, as near as you can recollect, when you first 
discovered the flame? A. I should judge about 200 or 300 feet. I didn’t think it was the 
bridge until I got closer. 


Q. You saw the flame first, and subsequently saw that it was the bridge? A. Yes, sir 
Q. Did you notice it was the bridge before the fireman jumped off? A. Yes sir. 


Q. Before he jumped off? A. I think that’s the case, he hollered for “God sake jump off 
Dave.” 


Q. When you first saw the flame you were elevated on your engine and was higher than 
the bridge. Could you when you first saw the flame see the bridge? A. No sir, I could not 
see the bridge. I supposed it was something burning at the side of the road. 


О. And beside the bridge too? A. I didn’t know. 


Q. Further along you discovered something was the matter with the bridge? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What did you discover was the matter with the bridge? A. It struck me that the bridge 
was on fire. 


Q. Could you see the stringers? A. I cannot say. 


Q. When did you first see the stringers of the bridge? A. I was watching the rails and I 
saw what appeared to he portions of the ties on fire, and when I passed over I saw they 
were on fire. 


Q. How far does your headlight throw the light? A. I suppose it is safe to say about the 
length between telegraph poles—about 200 feet. 


Q. You think then that your light throws so you can see about 200 feet? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Is that the time you saw the bridge? A. Yes, sir, it must have been. 


Q. When the headlight struck the bridge, then you think you discovered some thing was 
the matter with the bridge? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. But you cannot say what it was? A. Not definitely. 


Q. Did you think the bridge was on fire? A. I thought the bridge was burning, or had 
been. I was scared of course. 


Q. On these passenger cars whose duty is it to look to the connecting of the air brakes? A. 
At the end of every division men examine them, and after they are coupled on the 
engineer tests them. 


Q. Your engine being in advance had no air brakes? A. It is not a passenger engine. 
Q. Did the second engine have the air brake connected with the cars? A. Yes, sir. 
By Commissioner Rinaker—Q. There was no whistle to put on brakes? A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you have brakemen on the cars? A. They carried two brakemen on the train. 


Q. When you left your engine you went back to your tender and there you stopped the 
water from flowing out, and got your ax and bucket and started on to this second engine 
A Yes sir. 


Q. What was the first thing you did when you got back to the second engine? A. My 
expectation was to find the wreck burning from the second engine, but she didn’t show 
any signs of fire. I then started my fireman back, and then I went to the assistance of this 
lady. 


Q. She was in the wreck near the second engine? A. She was lying near the second 
engine. 

Q. You helped her out? A. I worked around her and finally got her out, and then I noticed 
the fire and left her. 


Q: After working on the fire box and putting the fire out you went to the bridge. How 
long from the time you got your first bucket of water—how long was it from that time 
until you went to the bridge? A. I cannot tell you definitely. 


О. Do you think it was half an hour? A. It might have been. 


Q. Did you get back to the bridge before this engine got back from Piper City? A. Yes, 
sir, the engine never came back. 


Q. The man came hack on the hand car? A. I don’t know whether he did or not. 
Q. Had you been back to the bridge before you saw him A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you tell how long it was? A. No, sir. 

Q. How long did you stay around the wreck? A. Until morning. 

Q. What time? A. About daylight. 


Q. Was the fire entirely out when you left? A. It was. I cannot say for sure, but I think it 
must have been though. 


Q. Which way was the wind blowing? A. There was a very high wind that came in; it was 
blowing from the South. 


Q. Does the track run East and West? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Which way was the flame first shooting? A. I saw it at the right side of the track. I 
cannot tell you exactly. 


Q. The time between seeing the flame and arriving at the bridge was very short A. It was 
not very long. 


Q. If there is any other matter that you wish to state, that will throw any light upon the 
subject under investigation, you may state it. A. I know that the fire at the bridge didn’t 
connect with the cars when they went over the bridge. 


Q. Do you know the condition of the bridge before you run over it? A. It was a one span 
bridge. I should judge it was about 17 feet long. 


Q. Do you know anything about the condition of the timbers? A. They looked all right 
and felt all right. You tell by the feeling a good deal. Of course as far as looking is 
concerned, we cannot tell by that; we can tell about it by the feeling. 


Q. You have been running over it for a good while? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You supposed it was a good bridge? A. Yes, sir. 


By Commissioner Marsh. Q. There can be no doubt about the bridge being on fire when 
you crossed it, you say that positively? A. I am positive there was a fire there, and when 
we crossed it, it helped it to burn by fanning it. 
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Testimony of Fireman Who Jumped Off the First Locomotive 
to Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission 


JOHN ROGERS. 


Mr. Rogers being duly sworn was examined in chief by Commissioner Rinaker, and 
testified as follows: 


Q. What is your name? A. John Rogers. 

Q. Where do you reside, Mr. Rogers? A. In Peoria. 

Q. How long have you lived there? A. About three years. 
Q. What is your business? A. Locomotive fireman. 

Q. Where? A. On the T. P. & W. Ry. 

Q. On an engine? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. How long have you been in that business? About eight years; not firing altogether, but 
I have been in the railroad business about eight years. 


Q. Where? A. T. P. & W., P. D. & E., Kansas and Pacific, and the Chicago and Rock 
Island. 


Q. What did you do all that time; you said you had not been firing all that time what other 
business did you do? A. I run a locomotive a while on some roads. 


Q. You have had eight years experience? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. You have been fireman on this road about three years? A. I should judge about three 
years. 


Q. Do you know of this accident happening here the other evening? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you know of any accident happening on the T. P. & W. railroad on the night of the 
10th of this month? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Were you aboard of the train? A. Yes, sir. 

О. Acting as fireman? A. Yes, sir. О. Which engine were you on? A. The head engine. 
Q. With Mr. Sutherland, on his engine? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know of the accident there, do you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What first attracted your attention? A. I saw a little fire at the side of the track. 

Q. Which side? A. The right hand side. 


Q. What sort of a fire was it? A. It was a small blaze. 


О. How far was it from you when you first saw it? A. I should judge it was 200 or 300 
yards. 


Q. Were you running rapidly? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Are you a pretty good judge of speed? A. I could judge if I was noticing. 
Q. Were you noticing it that evening? A. No, sir, not that I could tell exactly. 


Q. How close to the rail was that fire? A. I had just supposed it was a little off from the 
track. 


Q. Was it near the track, the track proper, or was it far off of the track? A. It was off the 
track. 


Q. How far? A. I should judge it was about fifteen feet. 
Q. From the rail, and to the right? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. South side? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Was there any fire nearer the track than that? A. I didn’t see it until I came up and 
jumped off. 


Q. How long after you first saw that fire until you jumped off? A. It was a very little 
while. 


Q. How near were you to the fire when you jumped off? A. I lit close to the ditch. 
Q. What ditch do you mean? A. Where the bridge was. 


Q. Do you mean to say that you saw fire fifteen feet from the track and that made you 
jump off? A. No, sir. 


Q. What made you jump off—how near the track did it appear to be when you jumped 
off? A. The first appearance of the bridge I jumped off; just as I saw it I jumped off. 


Q. What was the appearance of the fire? A. It looked something like coals and I saw little 
sparks. 


Q. Where were the sparks with respect to the bridge? A. Right in the center 


Q. When you saw them you knew that something was wrong? A. Yes, sir, knew 
something was wrong. 


Q. Did you say anything to anybody? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What did you say? A. I turned around to the engineer and said jump off. 
Q. What did you do then? A. I jumped off. 


Q. How near were you to the ditch when you got off? A. I could not have been very far; I 
lit pretty close to the ditch. 


Q. The engineer did not jump off, did he? A. Not that I saw. 
Q. Did you get hurt when you jumped off? A. No, sir. 


Q. Where was the train when you got to your feet? A. I saw them all piled up, and I run 
back for a place to get over on the other side. 


О. Some cars were on the track? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. When you first got up did you look for a fire then? A. I saw the cars right there a little 
ways in front of me. 


Q. Did you see fire then? A. No, sir. 


Q. Before you run back to cross the track? A. I thought about the boys, and run around to 
see them. 


Q. Which side did you jump off? A. The left side. 


Q. What did you see when you got on the other side? A. The first thing I saw was a lady 
fastened by her feet; the next was Mr. Applegreen, fireman of the other engine. 


Q. Was he nearer the bridge than you were? A. I don’t think he was. 
Q. Which side of the creek or ditch was he on? A. He was on the East side. 


Q. Now, as you passed the bridge did you see any fire? A. I didn’t look at the bridge at 
all. I didn’t have any idea where the bridge was. 


Q. You were looking for the boys that were connected with the engines, and that is the 
reason you didn't notice the bridge? A. Yes, sir, I suppose that is the reason. 


Q. You cannot tell us whether it was blazing or not? A. No, sir. 
Q. Go ahead and tell us about what you saw. A. That’s about all that I know about it. 
Q. Did you see anything of Mr. Sutherland? A. He came up to me. 


Q. Did you have any conversation with him? A. He told me to go back and see to the 
engine. 


Q. Did you do that? A. I said I cannot do anything to the engine; I supposed it was down 
there. 


Q. You supposed it was wrecked? A. He said the engine was up there, and the tank in 
another place; he said take the engine and go over to Piper City if there is water enough. 


Q. Did you do that? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What did you do there? A. Mr. Applegreen went in and told the operator, and I 
whistled and gave the alarm. 


Q. Did you bring the engine back? A. No, sir. 

Q. Why? A. There was not enough water. 

Q. Did you walk back? A. No, sir, I rode back on engine 24. 
Q. Was it at Piper City? A. It came there. 


Q. Did the people come down to the wreck? A. Yes, sir. Q. You came with them? A. No, 
sir, Т came with the engineer and fireman; I went to tell them where the tank was. 


Q. Did you go about the wreck when you got back? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Tell us what you saw there. A. I saw there were lots of people hurt. 


О. How many cars were in that train? A. They told me there were 17, but I don’t know. 
Q. How many passenger cars were there, or did you notice? A. No, sir, 


Q. The train had two locomotives? A. Yes, sir. 


О. Where was your locomotive connected with the train—after starting or before? A. just 
after they got across the bridge at Peoria. 


Q. How far is that from where it started? A. 200 or 300 rods. 
Q. When you saw this fire first was there any whistle blown? A. Not that I heard of. 


Q. If there had been at 300 yards would it have done any good? A. I say it was near 200 
or 300 yards, it may not have been that much. 


Q. When you first saw it, it didn’t alarm you? A. No, sir I have seen little fires before. 
Q. You became alarmed at about 200 feet from the bridge A. I didn’t say 200 feet. 

Q. How close to the bridge? A. I cannot tell you exactly. 

Q. Much closer than when you first saw the fire? A. Yes sir 


Q. What did you think was the matter with the bridge? A. I supposed it was burned out. I 
didn’t see any appearances of a blaze at all. I thought it was clear gone. 


Q. That was your your impression when you jumped off? Yes, sir. 


Q. What were the indications that led you to that conclusion-- could you see the timbers 
of the bridge? A. I cannot say that I could see the timbers of the bridge. 


Q. Did you see the upright posts of the bridge? A. No, sir; I saw something about the 
bridge to know that it was a bridge. 


Q. Did you still see the blaze off to the right of the bridge? A. I suppose I did. 


By Commissioner Marsh—Q. Did you know there was a bridge there? A. I knew there 
were bridges along there. 


Q. Did it occur to you that there was a bridge there? A. I could look right over at it and I 
could see the light of the coals, and see the light on the rails. 


Q. Did you see the rails? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you see the stringers? A. I cannot say. 
Q. The cross ties? I cannot tell you; I didn't t have time enough to look. 


Q. You were satisfied that the bridge was burned out, and that was what made you jump? 
A. Yes, sir. 


By Commissioner Rogers—Q. You don’t think you would have jumped off unless the 
bridge had been on fire? A. I don’t think I would have jumped, unless I thought there was 
danger. 


By Commissioner Rinaker — Q. It is pretty dangerous to jump isn’t it? A. Yes sir. 


Q. At the time you jumped off you thought the bridge was burned out? A. Yes sir. 


By Commissioner Rogers—Q. Can you say at what speed you were running—do you 
think you were running 30 or 35 miles an hour? A. I wouldn’t be willing to say. 


Q. If you had discovered this fire within a quarter of a mile of the bridge, with two 
engines, would you have been able to stop the train? A. I suppose I was not looking for 
anything of that kind. I cannot tell you the rate we were running, and I cannot tell you. 


Q. It would have been harder to stop than a lighter one? A. That train seemed to be. 


By Commissioner Rinaker — Q. Did you ever run a passenger train? A. No, sir 
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Testimony of Section Foreman to Illinois Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission 


TIMOTHY COUGHLIN. 


Mr. Coughlin, being duly sworn, was examined in chief by Commissioner Rinaker, and 
testified as follows 


Q. What is your name? A. Timothy Coughlin. 

Q. Where do you reside Mr. Coughlin? A. Chatsworth. 

Q. How long have you lived there? A. Nine years this fall. 

Q. Who do you work for? A. Mr. Ennis. 

Q. Who is Mr. Ennis? A. The road master of the T. P. & W. 

Q. You are on the railroad under him? A. Yes sir. 

Q. How long have you been in that business? A. Since the fall of 57. 

Q. Are you a section boss? A. Foreman. 

Q. How long have you occupied that position? A. Since the fall of 57 

Q. What road? A. Illinois Central. 

Q. How long have you been employed on this road? A. Two years this fall. 
О. Why did you leave the Illinois Central? A. The Central and I had a lawsuit. 
Q. What about? A. About the killing of one of my boys. 

Q. And you quit them. Is that the reason? A. Yes sir. 

Q. That was the cause of your quitting? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you quit them, or did they turn you off? 

A. Partly quit, and was partly turned off. 


Q. Why did they turn you off? A. For suing them. The supervisor told me that Mr. 
Frisbie, the Division Superintendent, said he didn’t want me any longer. I was expecting 
it, but found out he never said so at all. 


Q. You quit on account of a false report? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Had you brought suit against the company before that A. Yes sir. 
Q. For killing one of your boys? A. Yes, sir. 


О. You have been on this road for two years? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What are the duties of your position? A. To keep the track in repair, and see that 
everything is all safe. 


Q. See that the track is kept clear of combustible material, the bridges in proper 
condition, etc.? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. You were in that line of business on Wednesday last? A. I was. 
Q. What did you do that day? A. In the forenoon I was finishing up a piece of track. 


Q. Where was that? A. Right East of Chatsworth in the hollow. I was finishing up there in 
the forenoon, and when the men were at dinner I walked over the track because I wanted 
to go East in the morning. I came back and we built a bridge out there. The orders are to 
clean up everything every day, so I took the old ties and put them onto the car,. and was 
going to put the truck in the tool house. 


Q. Where was that bridge and those old ties? A. It’s a little East of Chatsworth 
Q. How far from the bridge that burned that night? A. About two miles. 


Q. What else did you do that day? A. When I got the message I went up and put the car in 
the house, and I went East to the East end of the section 


О. What time of day was that? A. I think we must have left Chatsworth before 3 о clock. 
Q. Was it before the freight train had gone East? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Before that? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What did yon do when you got over there? A. I went to the East end, and we burned 
some grass there on the South side of the track. 


Q. Where is the East end of your division? A. One and a half miles West of Piper City. 
Q. Whose men? A. My men. 


Q. What extent of ground did you burn over there? A. Only in patches; it wouldn’t burn 
good except where it was dead. 


Q. How many places did you have fire that afternoon? A. I expect I had maybe five or six 
places. 


Q. Did you go to each place where the fire was, or did some of your men? A. We were all 
there; when we burned a place we all left together. 


Q. How far West did you come with your burning? A. We came West about a mile and a 
quarter to the county line. 


Q How far is that from Chatsworth? A. Two and a half miles 


Q. How far from the bridge is the county line? A. They claim it is between seventy and 
eighty rods. 


Q. Did you burn in the neighborhood of that bridge that day? A. East of the bridge we 
did. 


О. How far? A. I cannot exactly say. I think just about between three and four telegraph 
poles from the bridge East. 


Q. Did you burn some West of the bridge? A. No, sir, it was all burned several days 
before, West of the bridge to Chatsworth. 


Q. How long before? A. I think it was a week before; and it was burned East of the bridge 
to the county line before, but there was some in a little cut left, and we burned that off. 


Q. How close was that to the bridge? A. I think it was about three or four telegraph poles. 
О. What time of day was that? A. It was either 5 or half-past 5 o'clock. 


Q. Do you know which way the wind was blowing at the time? A. It was blowing from 
the Southwest. 


Q. Which side of the railroad was this burning on? A. On the South side. 


Q. What did you do next? A. While the men were burning this—it was all burned before 
this—I run down on the hand-car on to the bridge, and I was looking at the bridge. 


Q. What for? A. I had orders to examine the bridges. 


Q. To what extent did you look at it? A. I was standing on the bridge and looking off the 
top. I didn’t go under the bridge; I examined it from the top. 


Q. What did you look for? A. Anything that I could see; no particular thing. 
О. You were not looking for fire? A. I never thought of a fire. 
Q. Didn’t see any fire? A. No, sir. 


Q. Didn’t go under the bridge, only on top of it? A. Yes, sir, the bridge had been cleaned 
out before that; we had shoveled underneath and dug about eight or ten feet around all the 
bridges. We had cleaned everything out, grass, weeds and everything else. 


Q. What kind of grass grows around there? A. I cannot tell you. 
Q. Was it blue grass? A. I cannot say. 


Q. Wasn’t a good deal of it prairie grass and green? A. When we cut it off it was green. 
Q. You throwed it entirely out of the way? A. Yes, sir; cleaned out underneath all the 
bridges and cattle-guards. 


Q. Just on each side of the piling, that had been built up with wooden embankments, that 
was pretty dry, wasn’t it? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What did you do with this grass that you cut off? A. We always throwed it away out. 
Q. It was too green to burn at that time? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Did you burn it afterwards? A. I expect, when the other grass was burned. 
Q. That you don't know? A. No, sir. 


Q. What time were you on the bridge that you spoke about? A. It was half- past 5 
o’clock; it was about that time. 


О. Is that after the freight train had passed along going East? A. The freight train passed 
me pretty near the East end of the section, between 3 and 4 o’clock, about a mile East of 
that. Q. Did the freight pass over after you left or before? A. Before. 


Q. It passed over it, before you were on the bridge? A. Yes, sir. I went East to the East 
end. The freight passed us pretty near the East end of the section. That would be one and 
a half miles East of the bridge. 


Q. What time did the train pass? A. The train passed me I think about half- past 3 or 4 
o'clock. 


Q. You were there when it passed? A. Yes, sir. 


О. Do you think that if sparks had dropped off you would have seen them? A. I think I 
would, because the timbers were very dry. 


Q. The bridge had no plank over it? A. Just the stringers and the ties. 
Q. You could see down below? A. I was standing on the bridge. 


Q. And could look down and see if there was any fire? A. I could see the whole business. 
Q. You left the men up there firing the grass, and went down to the bridge on the hand- 
car, and were on the bridge at half past five? Then what did you do? A. I stopped there 
until the men came down to the bridge on foot, and then we got onto the hand-car and 
went home; got in about 6 o'clock. 


Q. When you left the bridge starting for home, was the fire still burning? A. No, sir. 
Q. What had become of it? A. it had gone out. 


Q. Did it go out, or did the men put it out? A. Some of the patches went out and the other 
little patches the men put out with the shovels. 


Q. What did they put it out for? A. To keep it from burning. 


Q. Was there anything to burn? A. Nothing in particular, only it might catch some more 
grass. We always make it a rule to put fire out before we leave anywhere. 


Q. Was the grass all burned off along the South side of the track between that fire and the 
bridge? A. No, sir, it was green, and had weeds in it. 


Q. Were the men burning on the South or North side of the track? A. On the South side. 
Q. How do you think that bridge got on fire? A. I have no idea. 


Q. You live at Chatsworth A. Yes, sir. 
Q. When were you at that bridge again? A. After they called me in the night. 


Q. What time did you get there? A. I cannot tell you that. They called me up, and I struck 
out and went down to the bridge. 


Q. Did you go down on the hand-car? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What did you see when you got down there? A. I saw the bridge was burned, and the 
train all mashed up, and Mr. Armstrong sent me to put the fire out. 


Q. Where? A. On the bridge. 


О. What condition did you find the bridge in at that time? A. It was burned down. 
Q. Whereabouts was it burned down? A. I guess it was about all burned up all over. 
Q. Where were the stringers? A. I cannot tell you that. 

Q. Did you see any stringers? A. I didn’t pay much attention to it. 


Q. What was on fire? A. The piling was on fire, and there was a part of the wooden work 
of the trucks on fire, and there were several sticks in the fire. 


Q. Were the hulk-heads on fire? A. They were burned out. 
Q. On the West side? Both sides. 

Q. All the way down to the ground? A. I don’t know. 

Q. How far down 2 A. I cannot tell you. 


Q. How long did it take you to put that fire out? A. It took us a good while, because we 
had to throw dirt on it. 


Q. Did the rain come before you put it out? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the rain help put it out? A. Yes, the rain wet the dirt so it would do more good. 

О. How long after you got out there did the rain commence? A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. When did you quit working on the bridge? A. As soon as we got the fire under control. 
Q. Did you get it under control before daylight? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About how long were you at it do you believe? A. I cannot tell you. 


Q. Then what did you do? A. I helped to take the dead out of the car. I stood outside on 
some boards and passed the bodies down. 


Q. Was that a chair car? A. I don’t know; I cannot tell you what it was. 


Q. And you continued to work there until morning? A. I worked there until we got all of 
them out of that car. 


Q. Then what did you do 2 A. In the morning we took the balance out as well as we 
could. 


Q. Did you see any robbery going on there? A. No, I did not. 
Q. Did you remain there during the day? A. I did. 


Q. You went upon that bridge and examined it in the afternoon. What time did you say 
that was? A. Half past 5 o'clock. 


Q. Where did you go after you did that? A. Home. 
Q. Did you see any freight train that afternoon? A. I did. 


Q. Where? A. The freight passed me about one and a half miles East of there between 
half past 3 and 4 o'clock. 


Q. What time did you receive your orders to look at the track? A. It must have been after 
2 o'clock. 


О. Where did you say you were at work when you received them? A. I was taking some 
old ties and bridge timber up to the cars. 


Q. You came back to Chatsworth that night? A. Yes, sir. 
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Testimony of Widow of Engineer on 2" Locomotive to Illinois 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission 


LETITIA MCCLINTOCK. 
Mrs. McClintock, being duly sworn, testified as follows 


By Mr. Niehaus — О. Please state your given name? A. Letitia. 


Q. Something has been said about your husband being unwilling to go as an engineer on 
this train. State what he said, if anything, in regard to that. 


A. When he was eating his supper he said he wished he did not have to go out. He said, 
“Матта, I wish I did not have to go out tonight.” I asked him why, if he was not 
feeling well because I never heard him say anything of the kind before in my life. He 
said, “Yes, he felt well, but he did not like to go out with another man ahead of him—be 
said he would have another engineer ahead of him.”” I asked him why he did not go in 
front himself and he said he had the air brakes and could not, and he said he did not like 
to pull so many cars, that he had a heavy train. That is the most be said. He seemed as 
cheerful and happy and jolly as he ever was. 


Q. Had he ever gone out with a double-header before? A. No, sir, I don’t think he had; he 
never spoke of it. He was a man of a very cheerful and jolly disposition and I never heard 
him complain. He never said as much as that to me before. I thought possibly he had not 
been feeling well; he had not slept much the night before and he had had a little bilious 
attack before. 


Q. That was the reason he gave, was it, that there was another engine ahead of him? A. 
Yes, and it was such a heavy train. 


Q. Did he make any remark about having another party to see for him—that he did not 
like to trust to another man’s eyes? A. No. He did not talk much about his business in the 
house. He did not say that to me. My husband had been so busy and out on the road that I 
had scarcely seen him for sometime; he had been up the night before—he came in the 
night before at about 10 o'clock and got up at about 1. He was a very careful man. I did 
not want to wake him so soon, but he said I must. ‘‘Mamma, I must see that everything is 
all right; I must go off on that excursion.’’ He always was very careful, and wanted to sec 
that everything was all right. 


Q. Did he say anything about that he would prefer to have the cars go in sections instead 
of all in one train? A. Not to me he did not. He came home—he was in a hurry—he came 
home to supper and he said this as he was eating supper. He would not say anything to 


worry me. I was not feeling well that day—he was most through supper when he said 
that. 


Q. Do you recollect of his saying anything in reference to making a protest to Mr. 
Armstrong? A. No, sir; if that happened it happened afterwards; but it seems very much 
like my husband to do that if he did not like it. He did not tell me that be had spoken to 
Mr. Armstrong—he did not say anything about it to me; but he was always very 
outspoken; he would have been apt to have done so if he got nervous about going out that 
way. 


Q. You think if he had felt so he would have said so to Mr. Armstrong. A. I think he 
would. I never had any fears for my husband, because he took extra precautions and all 
that, he never took a risk of any kind in his life; he was an extra careful man about 
everything; I never thought that anything of this kind could happen to him, I never felt 
that anything could happen to his train and I don’t feel if my husband had been in front 
the accident would have happened; he had a most wonderful pair of eyes, he had them 
tested a short time ago, and if he was not sure of anything he would inquire and find out 
about it whether they had to lose time or not. 


Q. Did he ever say anything about the other engineer? A. No. He never did; he was not 
apt to make remarks about any other people 


Q. Did he on that occasion say anything about this engineer in particular? A. No, sir. I 
asked him who was going in front if him and he said Sutherland, a freight engineer. 


Q. And he said the reason he had to take the, second engine was because he had the air 
brakes to take care of? A. Because he had the air brakes; and told me how long it would 
take to pump the air for seventeen cars, but I don't remember just how long he said it 
would take. He very seldom said so much about his business affairs to me. 


By Mr. Lee—Q. Did you ever hear him say anything about his preference as to taking out 
special trains, regarding it as a mark of confidence? A. No, I never did. I have heard him 
say that he disliked above all things to take out an excursion train. He told me the first of 
the week that he did not think he would go out; I went to my mother’s and he said he 
thought he would come out unless he had to go on the excursion; he said they wanted his 
engine; but he was one of the best engineers on the road and they wanted to send him out. 


He regarded the engine as the safest part of the train, his brother thought just so; he never 
thought anything would happen to Ed, because he thought they had a better chance, 
because if he saw danger he could reverse and then jump—had done so, you know; and 
he could could make a stop in a very short time. He he told me of a circumstance across 
the river here. There was a large piece of timber of some kind obstructing the railroad, 
and he stopped in such a wonderfully short time; he told me about it, but the 
circumstances has slipped my mind. 


Q. He was regarded as one of the most competent engineers on the road. A. He was a 
careful man every way. 


Q. He had been there about twenty years, had he not: A. Twenty-one. He was careful in 
everything; he was a man that was fond of shooting, and he took extra precautions in 
handling a gun, and about every little thing he was careful. 


By Mr Niehaus.—Q. This conversation you have mentioned was just before be started, 
you say? A. Yes, when be was eating supper; be went immediately afterwards. That was 
a good deal for a man like him to say. We have been married over eleven years and I 
never heard him say even that much before, and he has run very hard some of the time. 


By Mr Lee—Q. I think there were several had presentiments? A. I don’t think my 
husband had a presentiment, but it was against his better judgment. I think he did not 
think it was a good way to run a train, because if my husband had had a presentiment I 
don’t think he would have gone out. 
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Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission Final Accident 
Report 


Today, railroad accidents are investigated at the federal government level by the 
National Transportation Safety Board. It often takes years for this board to finish their 
investigation and publish their final report. 


Back in 1887, investigating the accident was the responsibility of the Illinois Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission. 


This state commission was at the scene of the Chatsworth Train Wreck the day after the 
wreck. They subsequently conducted extensive interviews of everyone who was involved 
with the wreck. 


The accident occurred on August 10, 1887. Just four months later, they published their 
written report of the accident. Because the TP&W Railroad was located in Peoria, 
Illinois, and most of the victims were from Peoria, the Peoria Weekly Transcript 
newspaper published the entire Railroad and Warehouse Commission’s final report. 


At this time, this final report has not been digitized. Samuel Depino has an original paper 
copy of the newspaper. The author took digital photographs of this newspaper, then 
carefully transcribed the content into modern text. This transcribed report is shown 
below. 


The Peoria Weekly Transcript newspaper 
Thursday December 15, 1887 Edition 


CHATSWORTH 

Report of the Railroad and Warehouse Board on the Great Calamity 

An Exhaustive Review of the Events Leading up to the Terrible Catastrophe 

Summary of the Testimony Taken in the Case — The Precautions Taken 

The Running of "Double-Headers" Declared to be of Questionable Propriety. 
A Tribute to the Dead Engineer, McClintock — Sutherland Slightly Censured. 
The Management of the Road Blamed for Not Properly Patrolling the Track. 


Recommendation of the Board — Large Excursion Trains Should be Divided — Wooden 
Bridges and Culverts Should be Replaced with Stone as Soon as Possible 


THE CHATSWORTH CALAMITY. 


REPORT OF THE RAILROAD AND WAREHOUSE COMMISSIONERS. 


Springfield, Dec. 9. - [Special.] - 


The Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners this morning placed their report of the 
Chatsworth disaster before the Governor. It is as follows: 


The Hon. Richard J. Oglesby, Governor of Illinois: A statute was enacted at the last 
session of the General Assembly of Illinois which makes it "the duty of the Board of 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners to investigate the cause of any accident on any 
railroad resulting in the loss of life or injury to person or persons which in their judgment, 
shall require investigation to be reported upon in a special report to the Governor as soon 
after said accident as may be practicable, and in their annual report." Therefore, in 
compliance with the statute, and in discharge of the duty so imposed,, the undersigned 
respectfully submit the following report upon the accident that occurred on the line of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western railway near Chatsworth, Ill., on the night of the 10th of 
August, 1887: 


On the morning of the 11th of August, 1887, the members of the Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, while in session at Springfield, were informed that during the 
night of the 10th a terrible accident had happened to a large excursion passenger train on 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway just east of Chatsworth, in Livingston County, 
Illinois, in which it was said a large number of person had been killed, and a still larger 
number seriously wounded and a large number of cars destroyed. As soon as we could do 
so we proceeded to the scene of the wrecked train, at which we arrived at about noon of 
the 12th, for the purpose of investigating the cause of the accident. We made a personal 
examination of the railroad track near the wreck, the bridge where it occurred, as well as 
the wreck itself. 


We found that the track of the railroad, at and near the west end of the bridge had not 
been disturbed. At the east end of the bridge the track had been torn up to some extent by 
the engine and the cars that had been destroyed and wrecked. The bridge had been almost 
entirely consumed by fire. Nine cars and one locomotive engine had been wrecked. The 
wrecked engine and cars had all passed over the bridge and the dry branch which it 
spanned, and lay east of the bridge, the locomotive about 200 feet from the bridge, and 
the cars between it and the bridge. First the baggage car, next to the superintendent's car, 
which also carried a few passengers when wrecked, next five day coaches and two chair 
cars. Four of the passenger cars had telescoped as they stopped, and the floors of them lay 
one on top of the other, the superstructures having been destroyed, or cut off and dashed 
into pieces. 


When we arrived there we found that all of the dead and wounded had been removed 
from the wreck, and none of either the dead or wounded were there at that time. None of 
the cars had been burned, nor had any fire caught in the wrecked cars at all. No person 


nor any human body was burned in the wreck. The debris was not burned up until after 
we had made our examination of it. 


After having made such personal examination, we proceeded to further investigate the 
accident — to learn the cause thereof by taking the testimony of a large number of 
witnesses whose relation to the accident enabled them to give information upon the 
subject. 


1. We examined Mr. Sutherland, the surviving engineer, who had charge of the front 
engine drawing the train at the time of the accident. 


2. Mr. Rogers and Mr. Applegreen, the firemen on the two engines which drew the train. 


3. Mr. Armstrong, the general superintendent of the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway, 
and who was with the train when the accident occurred. 


4. The station agents and telegraph operators at Chatsworth and Piper City, who were on 
duty at those stations on the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway on the evening of and at 
the time of the accident. 


5. The train dispatchers who were on duty as such at the time the train started from 
Peoria, and until it was wrecked. 


6. A number of gentlemen who were passengers on the train when the accident occurred. 
These men resided — some at Peoria, Chatsworth, Piper City, and along the line of the 
railway near to the scene of the wreck, and between Chatsworth and Piper City. 


7. A number of prominent railroad officials who are men of wide and long experience in 
the management of railroads doing business in Illinois and other states, and some of 
whom at present have the management of some of the principal railroads operated in this 
state. Among them were E. Т. Jeffery, general manager of the Illinois Central Railroad; 
H. B. Stone, general manager of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railway, and 
Edward St. John, general manager of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific railway. 


The evidence so taken and printed, a copy of which is herewith submitted: 


The evidence of all the witnesses were taken at open public meetings held for the purpose 
at Chatsworth, Piper City, Peoria, at the point of the Toledo, Peoria & Western railway 
where the accident happened, and at Springfield. There were present at such meetings 
and when the evidence was taken, newspaper reporters, officials of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western and other railroads, city officers of Peoria, county officers of Peoria County, 
attorneys of the railway company and State's Attorney of Peoria County. (The two latter 
being allowed to take part in the examination of witnesses so called and examined.) 


From the evidence taken we find the facts to be: That the train to which the accident 
happened was composed of fifteen cars, drawn by two engines — one No. 13, a passenger 
engine thirty-four tons weight, hitched next to the train and equipped with air-brakes and 
under the charge and management of Mr. McClintock, an experienced, skillful and 


careful engineer, and who was accustomed to running passenger trains and well 
acquainted with the use of Westinghouse air brakes. The other engine, No. 21, was placed 
in front, and the movements of the train in running, stopping, and starting were under the 
control of Mr. Sutherland, a freight engineer, with very slight experience in running 
passenger trains. Engine No. 21 was placed in front, and the movements of the train in 
running, stopping, and starting were under the control of Mr. Sutherland, except when he 
may have been signaled by the engineer on the rear engine. The cars composing the train 
so drawn, were, first and next to the engine & baggage car; next, the superintendent's car, 
which carried a few passengers; next, five ordinary passenger coaches; next, two chair 
cars, and next and last six Pullman sleeping cars, which were placed in the train from the 
front to the rear thereof in the order named. The engines and cars were all carefully 
inspected at Peoria before starting by the employees of the railway company to whom 
such duty is regularly assigned, and each car and engine was found to be apparently in 
good condition and in working order. 


The engine next to the car composing the train and all of the cars were equipped with the 
Westinghouse air brakes. The cars were coupled together with the Miller coupling, all of 
which couplings were apparently in good order. The air brakes were tested before the 
train started from the depot and were found to be in good order to work well. 


The train was an excursion train made up to run from Peoria, Illinois, to Niagara Falls, 
New York, and return, and was to be run by the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway 
Company over its line of railway from Peoria east to the Illinois State line, a distance of 
111 miles. 


The train started from Peoria at 7:45 PM. on the 10th of August, 1887. It was to have 
started at 7:15, but was thirty minutes late in getting started. It was drawn across the 
railroad bridge of the Illinois River by engine No. 13, and there engine No. 21 was 
attached. The train was only to stop at stations where there were passengers going on the 
excursion to be taken on, and it had the exclusive right of way — all other trains were side 
tracked for it. The train was to be, and was, run on a time card which was made and 
delivered to each engineer and the conductor by the train dispatcher at Peoria before the 
train started. 


The track was stated by witnesses to have been in good condition. The evidence showed 
that the general superintendent had directed that the brakes should be set on all cars on 
the side tracks along the line, and that the switches should be locked before the train 
started from Peoria, and to remain locked until after the train had passed, and that such 
order had been communicated to the station agents along the line and obeyed by them. 
The evidence also shows that the general superintendent had directed the Roadmaster and 
his subordinates to cause the entire track to be examined by the section hands, to see that 
the bridges were in no danger of fire, and that duty was to be performed on the evening of 
the 10th of August the last thing before quitting time. The evidence shows that this order 
was communicated to the Roadmaster, Ennis, and to the section boss on each section on 
the line of railway. The evidence also shows that this order was complied with by all of 
the section bosses and their men at just before 8 o'clock p.m. of the 10th, except that on 
the section under Tim Coughlin, whose section included Chatsworth and the bridge 
where the accident to the train happened. Coughlin and his men did not, nor did any of 
them on that day go over that part of the section which is west of Chatsworth; but on that 


part of the section nothing happened апа по harm came from the omission so to do. The 
evidence shows, however, that Coughlin and his men did go over and examine all the rest 
of the track and the bridges on his section. 


The evidence also shows that the bridges, including the one where the accident happened, 
were sound and in good condition. 


The stations on the line of railway each had a telegraph office and telegraph operator on 
duty, and each station was in telegraphic communication with the principal office at 
Peoria, where are the headquarters of the railway company. Such were the conditions 
under which the ill-fated train started from Peoria. It moved out in apparent good 
condition in every aspect. 


When at Weston the draw-bar connecting one of the passenger coaches was pulled out or 
broken and that car had to be set out of the train. At Forrest, another car was obtained 
from the Wabash Railway Company and placed in the train. This car was equipped with 
the Westinghouse air brake, and when placed in the train the brakes were again tested and 
were found to be in good order. The train again moved on its way, stopping only where 
passengers were to be taken on. The last stop before the accident was at Chatsworth, 
where the train arrived at 11:30 p.m., and departed at 11:42 p.m., an hour and fifty 
minutes behind time, distance seventy miles. The train ran, excluding stops, at the rate of 
about thirty-two miles an hour. 


The ground from Chatsworth to Piper City, the next station east of there, is a succession 
of grades and depressions, each lower than the other until the bridge is reached, at which 
the accident happened, where the ground is thirty-seven feet lower than at Chatsworth — 
distance two and one half miles. After leaving this depression the ground gradually rises 
until at Piper City it is ten feet higher than at the bridge — distance two miles. The line of 
railway between those two places is nearly exactly straight. The profile put into evidence 
shows the elevations and depressions above mentioned. 


The evidence of Engineer Sutherland and his fireman who served on his engine No. 21, 
say that when within 300 feet of the small bridge or trestle which spans the little drain at 
the point of greatest depression mentioned above, they saw the fire which they then 
believed to be on the track, and in fact on the bridge. The fireman, Mr. Rovers, says that 
he saw a light of a fire on the side of the railway apparently fifteen feet from the track, 
when the train was within 200 yards of the bridge, but that it did not attract his attention 
particularly, such sights not being very uncommon; but that when within 60 feet was 
impressed with the danger of his situation, and (the fireman) leaped from the train. The 
engineer remained on his engine, first shut off the steam, and in an instant afterwards as 
he was crossing the bridge let on the whole of the steam and succeeded in crossing the 
bridge. 


He says that he felt it give away under his engine, but that the force of the full head of 
steam carried it over the chasm spanned by the bridge. As he went across the bridge he 
saw that it was then covered with fire which appeared as embers. 


The fireman, Mr. Armstrong, the superintendent, and a number of passengers who were 
aboard the sleepers, all say that the bridge was burning and nearly consumed when they 
reached it. 


The sleeping cars stopped (all but one) west of the bridge, while the forward sleeper 
stopped with its forward end just beyond the east end of the bridge, and that rested on the 
rear end of the wrecked cars in it front, its front trucks dropped into the chasm, while the 
body of the car extended across the bridge, the rear end remaining on the rails, the track 
there being in place. 


Sutherland's engine in crossing broke loose from its tender and from the rear engine, and 
ran eastward on the track about a quarter of a mile and was stopped by him. The second 
engine and nine cars crossed the bridge and were derailed, and the engine fell upon its 
side to the right of the rack; the baggage car was thrown against the engine to the right of 
the track and was wrecked; the Superintendent's car was thrown across the track and at 
right angles to it, and was also a total wreck; the seven passenger coaches telescoped as 
they stopped, and lay to the right of the track and between the superintendent's car and 
the east end of the bridge. 


The evidence shows that the steel rails extended across the opening spanned by the 
bridge, and that the engines and nine cars that were wrecked did not leave the rails until 
after they had crossed the bridge. 


The rails were bent by the weight of the engines and the cars, the bridge timbers having 
been so much burned that they offered no support to the rails. The engines and cars broke 
their couplings as they successively, crossed the depression resulting from the burned 
bridge and the bent rails, but were driven forward by their own momentum and that of the 
cars behind them, and were derailed and telescoped just beyond the bridge as above 
stated. 


The evidence shows beyond question that the immediate and sole cause of the accident 
was the burning of the bridge. Had that bridge not been burned, it is evident that the train 
would have passed in safety. 


The bridge that was burned was a very small structure and spanned a mere depression in 
the almost level prairie. There was no water in that depression at the time, and never is 
except immediately after a rain. The whole opening beneath the so-called bridge was only 
thirteen feet in length by six feet in height. 


The construction of the bridge was as follows: 


1. There were two rows of piling parallel with the channel and placed thirteen feet apart 
on opposite sides of the channel, there being four pilings in each row placed four feet 
apart, and driven in the ground from ten to twelve feet, and standing out and above the 
ground about five feet. 


2. On top of each row of piling was a cap or log | foot square. 


3. On these were stringers, 15 feet in length, each consisting of two pine timbers 7x16 
inches bolted together with a piece of wood 1 inch thick between them at the point where 
bolted, thus allowing the air to pass between them. On the stringers were the cross-ties on 
which the steel rails were laid. 


All of the wood composing the bridge was white oak with the exception of the stringers 
and guard rails. 


There were old ties and the stringers of a former bridge, which at the time were laid 
outside of and against the piling of this bridge so as to hold the earth of the embankment 
at each end of the bridge from falling into the channel. They constituted bulkheads for 
that purpose and were considerably decayed. 


Such was the bridge, the burning of which was the sole cause of the accident which 
caused the instant death of seventy persons and wounded 100 in addition. (Since the 
accident thirteen more have died of their injuries.) 


ORIGIN OF THE FIRE 
There is no evidence tending to prove that the fire was the work of an incendiary. 


The evidence does not clearly show what was the origin of the fire that burned the bridge, 
whether it caught from sparks blown from grass said to have been burned north and west 
of the bridge on that afternoon of the 10th of August, or from sparks or cinders thrown or 
dropped from the engine of the freight train that crossed the bridge about 4 o'clock p.m. 
of the 10th. The probability is that sparks or cinders from the engine had caught in the 
bed ties and stringers which were used as bulk-heads to hold the earth of the embankment 
at the ends of the bridge, and was smoldering for some time before it was fanned into 
flames, and it might not have been observed by the section hands when they were at the 
bridge at 5:45 p.m. on the day of the accident. 


The question that has often been asked and still arises is, was any person guilty of 
negligence contributing to produce the accident? Was the railway company upon whose 
line of road the accident occurred guilty of negligence that rendered such a calamity 
possible? 


The most surprising fact in the case is that neither the engineer or fireman saw the fire at 
the bridge, nor light of it until within 300 feet of it. They swear they did not, and there is 
no evidence to contradict them. Indeed it is consistent with reason to accept their 
statements as true, for if we decline to do so, we must conclude that they deliberately 
rushed into what they must have believed was certain death to them. There is nothing in 
the evidence to justify the belief that they would have done so. They say the fire was 
smoldering embers, did not give off light, and was not observed until very near to it. That 
is possible, notwithstanding that for hours before the light had been seen and discussed 
by many persons at Chatsworth and Piper City, and along the line of the railway on both 
sides of it between these places. The evidence of those persons who saw and discussed 
the fire all shows that towards 11 o'clock p.m. there was less light than there had been for 
some hours before, and that it had become more dim. 


The logs of the bridge may have become covered with coals, and they with ashes, and so 
when not fanned by a strong breeze the fire in that condition would emit but little light. 


This is a supposition, it is true, but still it is far more probably than to assume that the 
engineers and firemen would rush into the fire of a burning bridge and into the very jaws 
of death, regardless of the danger to themselves and to the passengers on the train. 


The evidence of the engineer who survived the accident and who was upon the front 
engine says that when he saw the fire he did not sound the whistle or give any signal to 
set the brakes and did not reverse his engine. He says he shut off steam, and when he 
reached he bridge let it all on again, and did so to save his life. He seems to have been so 


dazed and terrified by he apprehension of his own personal peril and of the responsibility 
of his position by the fact that the lives of the passengers were in his charge, that he was 
not capable at the moment of acting with that degree of good judgment that the 
emergency required. Perhaps had he applied the steam brake to his engine or reversed the 
engine it would not have averted the accident. 


The evidence tends to show that the train could not have been stopped within 300 feet — 
not short of 400 to 450 feet, yet it was the opinion of some of the experts who were 
examined that the effort should nevertheless have been made when the fire was first seen. 
Engineer Sutherland says he failed to make any such effort. The evidence shows, 
however that he shut off steam for a moment at least. That seems to have attracted the 
attention of the engineer on the engine next to the train, for the evidence of 
Superintendent Armstrong is that the air brakes were set by McClintock, the engineer 
who was killed in the accident. The act of McClintock's ended to limit the extent of the 
calamity. This is evident from the fact that the Pullman sleepers stopped on and west of 
the bridge, remained on the rails, and suffered no injury whatever. 


So much should be said in justice of the man who seems to have done what he could to 
prevent disaster to the train. 


DOUBLE-HEADERS 


The train was long, heavy, and carried a large number of passengers, was running at a 
high rate of speed, and was drawn by two engines — a double-header, (when there was 
nothing to make it necessary to use more than the ordinary amount of power to draw a 
train of reasonable size.) This in the light of all the evidence in the case was of 
questionable propriety. 


It may be said that a single engine and a lighter train would be exposed to the same peril. 
That may be true; but when an accident does happen to the larger train drawn by two 
locomotives equally high rate of speed with the lighter train drawn by the single engine, 
the destructive effect of derailment or contact with obstruction encountered, is inevitably 
greater to the heavier train than to the lighter one, because of the increased momentum 
and consequent force of the concussion, and of the fact that a greater number of persons 
are exposed to a common danger. The greater force, the equal speed and double weight of 
the train must produce far greater injury to train and passengers, than to a lighter train 
with half the force at the same speed. 


PATROLLING TRACK BEFORE TRAINS 


This accident would not have happened had the track been patrolled by reliable and 
prudent men just before the ill-fated train passed over the railway on the night of the 10th 
of August. 


While the evidence shows that the superintendent ordered the track to be carefully 
examined by the section bosses and hands to see that no fire was about the bridges the 
last thing before quitting work on the 10th, and that the order was obeyed, yet that 
examination was made more than five hours before the train arrived on the section where 
the accident happened. The section hands all thought that whatever fire may have been 
near the bridge on the afternoon of the accident was not in danger of setting fire to the 
bridge, and they left it suspecting the bridge was entirely safe. 


The managers of well regulating railroads during cold weather when the rails are full of 
frost, send men to walk the track between stations before the passage of each train, to 
look for broken rails and so to prevent accidents from this cause. 


There would need to be an equal necessity for the like precautions in dry weather along 
lines of railroads with wooden bridges and culverts and trestle work constituting part of 
the track. 


We think it is the duty of all railroad corporations, however well managed their railroads 
may be in other respects, to send reliable men to examine their railroad tracks 
immediately before the passage thereon of every train carrying passengers that traverses 
their line of road. A proper regard for the safety of the persons they undertake to transport 
over their roads would seem to require the exercise of that precaution. 


The law requires railroad corporations, and all others engaged in operating railroads on 
which the passengers are transported, to use a very high degree of care and diligence to 
provide for the safely of persons whom they carry as passengers over their lines of road. 


To meet and properly discharge this obligation, no expense of money, no degree of 
vigilance, no effort consistent with the continued operation of the road should be omitted. 
The railroad track should be strong, sound, and able; the engines in good order and 
skillfully handed, and properly equipped for controlling the stopping, as well as the 
drawing of the train; the cars strong and properly equipped with brakes, all in good order. 


If there be on the line of the railroad, and constituting a part of its track, wooden bridges, 
wooden culverts or trestle work, such structures should be carefully protected from 
destruction by fires, and during extreme drought if not under the care of permanent 
guards, then such wooden structures should be examined by vigilant and reliable patrol 
immediately before the crossing thereon of a train carrying passengers. 


It may be said that the expense of such precautions would be too great for the resources 
of the corporation to sustain. No such excuse can be allowed. 


Railroad corporations must adequately provide for the security of the persons they 
undertake to transport as passengers upon their lines of road. This they must do before 
making lavish expenditures for richly upholstered and expensively furnished passenger 
coaches. The latter need only be done when the income from the traffic of the road 
warrants it; the former, the corporations should make, or they should forfeit their charter. 
Every person being carried as a passenger is entitled of the right to be carried in safety. 


A railroad company is not compelled to build stone culverts or iron bridges, or to make 
earth embankments. But when it exercises its privilege of building wooden culverts, 
wooden bridges and trestle works then it must at its peril so guard such structures that 
they shall not take fire and burn, or it must patrol its line of road whereon such wood 
structures are, that no accident shall from that cause befall the passengers transported 
over its railroad. 


We think the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway Company was at fault for having 
omitted to cause the line of its railway to be carefully patrolled on the night of the 10th of 
August last, immediately before the passage of the Niagara excursion train, to see that 
there was no fire at the wooden bridges and culverts and trestle work over which that 
train had to pass. The weather was, and had for a considerable time been extremely dry, 


and fires had been of very common occurrence along the lines of the railroads in that part 
of the country. 


We are aware that it has been shown that other generally well managed railroads were not 
at that time accustomed to use that special precaution, but it is only their good fortune to 
have escaped like disaster from the neglect of the same plain duty they owed under 
similar circumstances to the persons whose lives they had in their keep while transporting 
them over their lines of road. 


We think it was an error on the part of the railroad company to have placed the freight 
engine in front of the passenger engine in drawing this excursion train, thus placing the 
train practically under the control of a freight engineer unaccustomed to the responsibility 
of running a passenger train. 


In view of the facts elicited in this investigation, we make the following 
recommendations: 


1. That when large trains of passenger cars carrying a great number of persons, as in the 
case of excursions, are to be run over any line of railroad, that the railroad shall divide 
such train and run the same in sections or blocks, and that each section be drawn by a 
single engine. And in order that such sections shall not be in danger from each other, 
there should be one station between the sections while running. 


2. That when double-headers are used, that each engine be equipped with air brakes and 
properly connected with the train, and each car to be equipped in like manner, and that 
such engines be placed in charge of engineers of known coolness, experience, and skill 
and who are accustomed to running passenger trains. 


3. That the track of their lines of railroad over which passenger trains are run should, 
during extremely dry weather, be examined by men employed especially for that purpose, 
who shall pass over the track just before every train passes that carries passengers. 


4. That small wooden bridges, wooden culverts and short lines of trestle work be replaced 
as soon as practicable with stone and iron structures and earth embankments. We 
recommend this as to small bridges, culverts, and short lines of trestle work, because they 
are not usually guarded with that degree of care that large bridges and long lines of trestle 
work are guarded. The Chatsworth accident shows that an insignificantly small bridge is 
capable of causing, as that did, very great destruction of human life, as well as of 
property of great value. 


John 1. Rinaker, 
B. F. Marsh, 
Jason Rogers, 


Commissioners. 


СНАРТЕК 29 


In Defense of Section Foreman Tim Coughlin 


In 2011, Samuel Depino, of Chatsworth, wrote a short essay in defense of Tim Coughlin. 
He titled his essay Legacy of Silence. With his permission, the essay is shown below. 
Legacy of Silence 

For more than one hundred years, the descendants of Tim Coughlin have been mostly 
silent about the charges against their progenitor. One family member asked a group of 
elders to tell about him and was told to leave the room. Before he died in late 1993, 
Coughlin's Grandson John Duffy told me the children weren't taken to the family funerals 
for fear of retaliation. 

We were honored to be host to Mr. and Mrs. Duffy and their daughters during the 


Chatsworth Heritage days. They visited the Coughlin Family plot but John refused to 
ride the memorial train because he didn't want to hear Tim Coughlin blamed once again. 


A bronze memorial for him was placed on his grave at the Chatsworth Catholic 
graveyard. The Warehouse and Railway Commission blamed the railroad and 
specifically mentioned Coughlin as not responsible for the wreck. 

I also gave his grandson, Mr. Duffy, our typeset copy of the final report to the Governor, 
and arranged with the state Archives to have a microfilmed copy. That first source 
material as well as transcripts of the original hearings by the Commission and the 
Coroner's Jury is now available online. 

Mr. Duffy's spirit will be pleased to know that the lecturers and everyone else have more 
primary reference material now and I encourage everyone reading this essay to read for 
themselves. I know for a fact that he was pleased with the manuscript I prepared to 
include in Mrs. Stoutemyer's "Niagara Nightmare" book she planned, but passed away 
before we could publish it. 


Historians seem to have read only the newspaper reports during the month or so after the 
wreck and if they read anything else, it was the testimony before the Coroner's Jury and 
the Railroad Commission, both documents long and somewhat boring unless you're 
trying to get at the truth. 


What has been missing these past years is any reference to the final report by the Railroad 
Commission to Governor Oglesby on December 7, 1887, chastising the railroad and 
coming up with some suggestions by the commission for change in the law that 
essentially were ignored by the next state legislature, meeting in 1889. 


There was no legislative session the following year and all of Governor Oglesby's 
significant communications about the wreck are beyond at least my reach. Anyone 
finding them will get the modern "scoop" on the story. I only found two in the Illinois 
Archives...one from his good friend, Mr Medill, Chicago publisher and another from a 
preacher in another state expressing his congregation's condolences. I'm looking forward 


to reading that file, if it hasn't been destroyed ог, for some facetious reason, being kept 
from the public. 


The wreck was pivotal on the national and international scene awakening the consciences 
of elected officials and many railroad owners and managers. Although lessons learned 
from history hasn't prevented some terrible wrecks since, it is much safer today for rail 
travelers and workers. The Illinois Warehouse and Railway Safety Commission was only 
formed the previous April, but we're fortunate the trustees were, indeed, very honest and 
didn't let the power of the railroad industry intimidate them. I wish I could say the same 
for Governor Oglesby and others with apparent vested interests. Ah, but, to be the fly on 
the wall at crucial times! 


The people in the wreck didn't die in vain though. Six years later the Federal 
Government required all US railroads to install vacuum air-brakes that automatically 
apply the brakes when there's no air pressure. The Niagara Excursion had the older air 
brakes that worked on pressure from pumped-up reservoirs, from the second engine back 
to the Pullman cars. The first locomotive only had steam brakes to its own driving 
wheels. 


You'll note there's no air hose on the front of the overturned second engine, number 13. 
Look again at the draw-bar, curled into half a semi circle upward. The only way I can 
figure it got turned up that way was, as I've mentioned, turning upward and under the 
lead engine's tender, lifting it off its trucks and then causing it to drop on the track. If the 
track wasn't out of gauge by then because of ambient temperatures above 96 degrees 
causing the tracks to go out of gauge, the impact of the tender would have dealt the final 
spreading blow. 


The recent "anniversary" derailment of a train just west of Chatsworth reportedly was 
caused by the track spreading out of gauge. The more recent passing of a Railroad Club 
train heading to Rockford was delayed due to fear of track expansion and viewing the 
daytime video of its eastbound return reveals slightly wavy track. 


There are indications the 1887 excursion train was going much faster than the 30 or 35 
miles an hour the railroad witnesses testified. It covered 2 and a half miles in about 3 
minutes, the last grade before the bridge being downhill ten feet in 1400 feet or less. The 
rail weighed 55 pounds per foot compared to today's higher and heavier rail weighing 
well above 100 pounds per foot. Even today, if you look down the track you'll see a 
wave or two in the rails as I pointed out in the pass-by I shot July 25, 2011. Look at a 
siding track at some of the industries and you'll be able to compare the rail with the 
mainline. Many siding tracks are just about the same size as the main line in 1887, about 
4 inches high. 


Back then, the rail ends were staggered along the track and were as short as 16 feet. Gaps 
were there to make up for the expansion, but apparently not enough to prevent hot 
summer derailments. Cold weather has an opposite effect as was the case in Ashtabula a 
decade earlier, when the iron truss bridge became brittle enough to drop under the weight 
of a double headed passenger train, killing almost as many people as the TP&W wreck. I 
say almost as many because I do believe many died after from complications from 
injuries and dismemberment. The smaller rail was "wavier" and would cause the 
locomotives and rail cars to sway. 


Steam engineers have told me locomotives without trailing wheels are less stable at 
higher speeds. The locomotives in this wreck were called 4-4-0's, meaning there were 4 
small wheels in the front, or leading truck and four larger wheels used as the "drivers", or 
driving wheels. I rode several miles in a 4-6-0 (similar to the one Casey Jones wrecked in 
Mississippi) and can testify that it was a very bouncing and swaying ride! 


Several passengers testified in 1887 that they were traveling very fast and rocking and 
swaying just before the wreck. The TP&W superintendent interrupted his ticket counting 
to look out the "big window" of his special car, apparently to see what was going on. He 
testified the next thing he knew he was sailing through the air into a hedgerow and the 
train was piling up behind him, more than 70 people dying immediately and another 16 
dying later, that we know of. We are sure at least 20 more people died from injuries and 
other crippling effects from that wreck, but have no solid documented proof. Check the 
obituaries for the following year. 


The roadbed didn't have ballast as today. The track was spiked onto oak cross-ties and 
laid directly on the ground with dirt fill in between, referred to in the RR & Warehouse 
Commission testimony as "dirt road". Usually, unless there was flooding, "dirt roads" 
were fairly stable during the summer. 


However, heat above 85 degrees can cause expansion and bowing of the rails, which 
results in "heat wave" warnings these days, resulting in railroad officials ordering their 
trains to slow down. This could have had some effect, even minimal would be enough, 
on the rail at that bridge between Chatsworth and Piper City. 


The main factor is the difference between the high and low temperature of that day. We 
know it was during a 6 week drought and that a "cool front" was moving in because the 
people from the train said they had seen lightning flashes. 


A storm broke out about three hours after the wreck, helping put out the fire at the bridge. 
If the track on the TP&W was too wavy, then the blame comes back to Tim Coughlin and 
his section hands because track maintenance was also their jobs, but not completely, 
because it's the engineer's responsibility to keep his train on the track. 


Coughlin's crew had replaced some cross-ties the morning of the wreck and were burning 
off weeds that afternoon East of the fatal bridge. Two young laborers, with 4 months 
experience, testified Coughlin told them to burn the track six feet west of the bridge while 
there was a strong southwest wind. 


Pictures from Louise Stoutemyer's "The Train that Never Arrived" and previously 
unpublished pictures we've gotten show grass, not burned, just west of the bridge. Supt. 
E. N. Armstrong and others testified the damage to the bridge looked like the fire burned 
from the top down. Several people testified that it looked like burning coals, including 
one of the firemen who certainly would know what burning coals look like. This, 
especially compared to burned wood. 


The bridge burned, no doubt about that, but probably not caused by what the Coroner's 
jury concluded, rekindled grass from Coughlin's work. The Railroad Commission said it 
couldn't determine the cause of the fire but that it probably came from coals dropped by a 
passing freight train late that afternoon. 


Coughlin had no other communications from his bosses that the train would be nearly 
two hours late, leaving Chatsworth at 11:42 pm and crashing at 11:45. Coughlin, 
expecting to go to work early in the morning again and put in a 10 to 14 hour day, 
probably went to bed, thinking the train was on time. 


One possibility is that the bridge was burning and the engineer did what he told a reporter 
but not the two official investigations, reversed the engine. 


There's a picture of number 13 on her side in Louise's book showing the draw-bar bent 
upward in a semi-circle. There's no downward bend at the pilot that would indicate the 
locomotive dropped into the ditch. It's bent up. It's probable number 13 ran up under 
#21's tender, tore up the rear truck, braked and dropped back and the tender dropped on 
or just East of the bridge and rolled the south rail, causing the second locomotive to ride 
the cross-ties for nearly 200 feet and turn over. If number 13 had dived into the Eastern 
edge of the bridge, it would have been buried by the following cars. 


But it's those crucial seconds before the bridge when Engineer Sutherland thought he was 
facing death just before the fireman jumped. Was Sutherland checking the limits, seeing 
how fast he could go downhill, or just trying to get enough momentum to climb 10 feet to 
the next to Piper City? 


It's common practice for engineers and present day truck drivers to use the downgrades to 
get up the next grade or, just to get where they're going more quickly. Most of the time 
they do this safely. Sutherland must have had on full steam to get up the steep grade just 
before that 10 foot hill. Did he panic at the uncertainty? Was all that rocking of then 
engine getting a little scary? 


What if he just kept it there and built up, say 60 ог 70 miles an hour and the whole train 
was shaking too much, arousing the superintendent from his ticket counting and alarming 
some passengers? Sixty or seventy miles an hour would be the more likely speed down 
that grade because the average was about 50 from Chatsworth including slower hill 
climbs. 


But, some professional and amateur historians continue to blame Mr. Coughlin unjustly. 
I qualify my own expertise as a historian in the latter category because I don't have an 
advanced college degree in history: just a few courses and continued study since 1958 
when I finished all the formal university courses I was to take. Therefore, I welcome any 
facts that can be found that could change my mind. 


There's still much that can be learned about this wreck and perhaps new discoveries will 
solve some of the mysteries that still haunt some of us. I have absolutely no doubt that 
Tim Coughlin did NOT cause that wreck. 


To the Chatsworth Plaindealer's credit, when Mr Coughlin died many years later, he 
made the front page without the train wreck being mentioned. 


Mr Duffy died a couple years after his visit, with my manuscript at hand, which I hope 
his family ALL have had a chance to read. Any shame attached to Mr. Coughlin's 
relatives about that terrible moment in history should be totally abolished. 
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Snedaker Boy 


In 1887, Reverend George Bassett Snedaker (1828-1896) was living with his wife, 
Elizabeth Marguarete Ansley in Abingdon, Illinois. Elizabeth’s mother, Lois Southworth 
Parker — Ansley (1807-1901), became ill in New York. Elizabeth decided to travel by 
train to visit her sick mother. 


Reverend G. B. Snedaker tried to buy tickets on the TP&W Niagara Excursion train, but 
all the tickets had already been sold. At the last minute, someone canceled their 
reservation and Reverend Snedaker bought two tickets. Rev. Snedaker hurried home to 
help his wife and their nine year old son Francis Willing Snedaker get ready to go on the 
trip. 


The TP&W Niagara excursion train wrecked around midnight just east of Chatsworth. 
Mrs. George Snedaker was killed in the wreck. Her and her son were in one of the 
wooden passenger cars that telescoped in the accident. She was beheaded in the wreck. 
Mrs. Snedaker was 48 years of age. 


Nine year old Francis was pinned in the wreckage. A rescuer, L. H. Haberkorn from 
Chatsworth, finally arrived to start extracting the boy from the wreckage. The little boy 
told the rescuer to help other people until the screams of the injured women and children 
had stopped. When the screaming stopped, the Haberkorn came back and released little 
Francis from the wreckage. His injuries included a mutilated leg, an injured eye, and a 
hurt hand. The leg of Francis had to be amputated. 


Reverend Snedaker came to the crash sight to look for his wife and son. Prior to leaving 
on the excursion trip, he had helped his wife get dressed for the trip. Because he knew 
what his wife was wearing, he was able to identify her body. 


A few months later, the TP&W awarded the Rev. Snedaker $2,000 for the death of his 
wife and $2,000 for the injuries to his son. The amount of $2,000 in 1887 would be 
equivalent to $57,615 in today’s dollars. 


Each time after the wreck that Mr. Haberkorn encountered Francis Snedaker, he would 
always address him as “his boy hero.” 


In 1930, Francis married Lou Tullis (Haley) MacArthur. They lived in Chicago and had 
no children. Francis worked as the manager of a tool grinding company at 1500 West 
Madison Street in Chicago. He was very successful and had the confidence and good will 
of a large number of his employees. 


Francis Snedaker died in 1942 at the age of 63. He was buried in an Abingdon, Illinois, 
cemetery. 


One of the sisters of Francis Snedaker, Myrtle M. Snedaker (1871-1949), married Joseph 
Shipplett (1876-1940) in Abingdon. A grand-nephew of Francis Snedaker still lives in 
Abingdon, Illinois. 


There are quite a few copies of the photograph of young Francis Snedaker after the train 
wreck. It is possible the Reverend Snedaker had these copies printed to raise funds to take 
care of his family after the train wreck. The Fairbury Echoes Museum has one of these 
photographs. The back of the photograph is shown below. 


FRANC W. SNEDAKER, 
Son of Rev. G. B. and Mrs. E. M. Snedaker, of 
Abingdon. Born Dec. 9, 1878, and-erippled in the 
wrecking of the Niagara Excursion Train near 


Chatsworth, Illinois, Aug. 10, 1887. His mother 
was killed. 


The handwritten note on the back of the photograph is transcribed below. 


This is the little hero of the wreck. The lady who nursed him gave me 
this picture. His arm was broken in the wreck and above the elbow and 
his leg broken above the knee. When the Doctor came to him, the little 
fellow told him to go to someone else that he was not suffering any. He 
laid in the wreck two hours under his mother and her head lain 
completely off. 


He was in Fairbury the other day and is a very bright interesting little 
boy. 
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Additional Photographs 


Less than 20 photographs of the wreckage scene still exist today. The Library of 
Congress has eight photographs which are available digitally. These eight are shown 
below. 
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1892 Sanborn Maps of Chatsworth 


The Sanborn Insurance Company made very detailed maps of many Central Illinois 
Communities. These old maps are a treasure-trove of information for historical 
researchers. 


There are Sanborn maps of Chatsworth for the years of 1893, 1899, 1906, and 1911. 
These maps can be accessed online at https://tinyurl.com/yavuqerm. They are easier to 
view on a computer where the viewer can zoom into a specific area of interest. The 
original maps are also in color which helps visualization of the village. 


The closest year to the 1887 Chatsworth Train Wreck is the Sanborn map made in 1893. 
There are three different sheets to the maps for the year 1893. These three sheets are 
shown below. 
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TP&W Video 


Most railroads have a colorful history, but the TP&W’s history is a particularly colorful 
one. The TP&W had one of the worst wrecks in United States history, it is the only 
railroad who’s President was assassinated, it had the longest strike in railroad history, and 
it had one of the worst railroad explosions in U.S. history. 


In 1993, Green Frog Productions, Ltd., made a 73 minute long video about the TP&W. It 
includes video shot in 1993 as the train passes through Fairbury, Forrest, and Chatsworth. 


The TP&W video is still available for purchase from Green Frog Productions at their web 
site https://tinyurl.com/y7h5g3dw. The front and back covers of the video package is 
shown below. 


IP&W 


Toledo, Peoria & Western 


om the Lib 

Dale С. Maley” _ 
17 Brookwood Court * 
_ Fairbury, IL 61739 _ 


Photo By Bob Lucus 


The Toledo, Peoria & Western 
From the collection of Thomas Finson with Videography by Steve Neff 


What railroad had these four historical events 
in common? “Опе of the worst wrecks in U.S. 
history *The only railroad whose President was 
assassinated *The longest railroad strike in U.S. 
history *One of the worst railroad explosions in 
| E S. history 


= “The correct answer is the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western: P known as "The Tip-up". This relatively short railroad 
came down through history with some mighty interesting stories woven 
through its existence, and you will see and hear it all in this incredible classic 
documentary produced by Green Frog. This production could not have been 
completed without the assistance of railroad historian Thomas Finson. 
Valuable contributions were also made by Helen Louise Plaster Stoutemyer 
from her book The Train that Never Arrived, and from interviews with those 
who worked on the railroad, past and present, including past Presidents of the 
TP&W, and the current President, Gordon Fuller. 
| This DVD was produced in a Civil War documentary 
fashion showing many classic old photos from the 
1800’s and early 1900’s from the collection of 
Thomas Finson. Theri classic old film, television 
newsreels and crisp sharp video of today's action 
from the camera of Steve Neff round out the production. You will hear some 
stories from those who witnessed the actual events, including past Presidents 
ofthe United States. 


Approx. 73 Minutes Order £ CP030 


' SPECIAL FEATURES 
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Return of Lantern to Chatsworth 


Around 1939, a gentleman from Chatsworth loaned the Livingston County Historical 
Society a lantern from the 1887 Chatsworth Train Wreck. In that era, the Livingston 
County historical society was one of the few organizations in the county that had a 
museum. 


In 2019, the Mayor of Chatsworth requested the lantern be returned to Chatsworth, so it 
could be displayed in their new Blue Bird building. At that point, the lantern had been on 
loan for 60 years to the Historical Society. 


Because the Historical Society has such a large collection of artifacts, it took them 
several months to locate the lantern. The lantern was finally found and carefully 
transported to Chatsworth by Dale C. Maley, the current President of the Livingston 
County Historical Society. In Chatsworth, the 132 year old lantern was returned to Mayor 
Richard Runyon. A photograph of this ceremony is shown below: 


Chatsworth Mayor Richard Runyon on Left and 
Livingston County Historical Society President 
Dale C. Maley on the Right. 
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Closing Thoughts 


Book Research in the Era Before Computers and the Internet 
Personal computers were not widely available until the 1980s. The Internet did not 
become widely used until 1994. 


Helen Louise Plaster Stoutemyer did her final book research in 1969, before the 1970 
publication of The Train That Never Arrived. Mrs. Stoutemyer is to be commended for 
her efforts in performing the research that led to her book. Today, it is difficult to imagine 
what a challenge it was to conduct the research required for a historical book. Mrs. 
Stoutemyer captured a piece of history with her interviews of local citizens and 
photographs of pieces of the wreck held by collectors. 


Accuracy of News Accounts 


Today we have instant communications compared to the 1887 era. When a catastrophe 
occurs today, the initial reporting during the first 24 hours after the incident is usually full 
of inaccuracies and errors. One learns not to put much faith in the initial reports of the 
tragedy. 


The same thing occurred in the era of the Chatsworth Train Wreck. There are many 
discrepancies between the various newspaper accounts of the wreck. To this day, we are 
not absolutely sure of the basic facts of the wreck. These basic facts include the total 
number of passengers, the number of injured, the number of dead, and the number and 
type of train cars. 


Poor Bridge Design 


From a mechanical engineering point of view, the wooden bridges of that era were not 
very sturdy. A bridge has to bear the weight of solid steel locomotive(s) and fully loaded 
freight cars. Today, bridge design is much better understood, and safety factors are used 
in the design to ensure the bridge can carry the load. 


Selecting wood as the primary bridge structure is very risky in Central Illinois. Most of 
the land adjacent to the TP&W railroad tracks was prairie grass or trees. We often 
experience hot weather and drought conditions in the summer. The steam locomotives of 
that era first burned wood, then coal. A hot cinder dropping from the locomotive, or from 
the smokestack could easily catch the area around the tracks on fire. 


Fairbury has a case where an angry TP&W locomotive engineer decided to pull out of 
town under maximum power. The sparks from his engine almost burned down the entire 
village. 


Up until the 1960s, the TP&W had Section Crews that maintained the tracks. For 
example, one crew might keep the road from Chenoa to Weston, and a different team 
from Weston to Fairbury. These crews managed the tracks and put out fires that 
developed along the route. These crews were consolidated and then eliminated almost 
entirely after the 1960s. 


Masonry stones were an option for bridge supports in that era. Concrete was also 
available as a building material back in 1887. Using rock or concrete instead of wood 
would have been more expensive for the railroad. The TP&W management probably 
figured they were paying for Section Crews anyway, so they could check the bridges 
before passenger trains using them. Using rock or concrete instead of wood for the bridge 
would have been more expensive, but it would have eliminated any human error involved 
with continuous bridge inspections. 


Least Experienced Engineer in the Front Locomotive 


The most important person on an 1887 passenger train with two locomotives was the 
front train engineer. He is the eyes and ears of the train and can react to unforeseen 
circumstances. 


For the TP&W Niagara excursion train, the railroad management picked an engineer that 
had never commanded a passenger train in his life. Engineer Sutherland had only run 
freight trains before the Niagara trip. 


Engineer McClintock had extensive experience being the engineer of prior passenger 
trains. He would have been the logical person to put in the lead locomotive for that ill- 
fated trip. Given the fact the train was traveling in the dark with headlights that only 
reached a couple of hundred feet in front of the train, it may have made no difference 
who the lead engineer was on that trip. 


Hard to Imagine the Carnage in the Telescoped Wooden Cars 


One of the wood passenger cars was probably at least 12 feet tall. If you stacked five of 
these cars on top of each other, the stack would be 60 feet high. When these cars 
telescoped together, everything above the lower deck was instantly sheared off. In one of 
the wreckage photos, it looks like five cars are stacked on top of each other, and the pile 
is less than 20 feet tall. 


This telescoping effect explains why many passengers were beheaded and their bodies so 
severely mutilated. 


Heroic Response by Neighboring Towns 


Some help came from Peoria summoned by the railroad management. All of the 
immediate assistance came from the small towns of Chatsworth, Piper City, Forrest, and 
Fairbury. The citizens and doctors from these small towns did heroic duty helping the 
injured passengers and removing the dead. 


Low Liability Risk for the Railroads 


Reverend George Snedaker was typical concerning the payment levels he received from 
the TP&W. He received $2,000 for the death of his wife and another $2,000 for the 
injuries his son suffered. Reverend Snedaker received a total of $115,230 for his lost wife 
and severely injured son in today's dollars. 


This level of payment is a fraction of what the payouts would be if the wreck occurred 
today. 


Hasty Judgment of the Guilty 


With most calamities, it is human nature to immediately look for the culprit that caused 
the event. With the 1887 Chatsworth Train Wreck case, local people immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that Section Foreman, Timothy Coughlin, was to blame for the horrific 
accident. The local people knew that his crew had been out that day burning weeds along 
the railroad. The locals jumped to the conclusion that Coughlin's team forgot to put out 
their fires, and it burned down the bridge. 


Coughlin was arrested but then released when no evidence could be found that he was 
negligent in his duties. About three months later, the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission exonerated him and placed the blame on the management of the railroad. 


More Information From the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
Investigation 


The investigators for the commission got to the crash site the day after the wreck. They 
then interviewed 86 people involved with the wreck. 


The response time of the investigators was good, and they seemed to do a thorough job of 
interviewing the right people immediately after the wreck. 


What is lacking is drawings, measurements, and photographs of the wreckage scene. A 
detailed written sequence of events that occurred during the crash would have also been 
beneficial. A top-view drawing of the wreckage scene with each engine and car identified 
would also have been extremely helpful in analyzing the wreck. 


Lack of Wreckage Scene Photographs 


Today, less than 20 photographs of the wreckage scene still exist. Interestingly, reporters 
got to the scene all the way from Chicago, but photographers apparently did not. 
Photography equipment was too expensive and complicated for ordinary people to take 
their own photos. 


Ghoulish Thefts from the Dead and Injured 


Because there were no automobiles in the wreck era, the most popular mode of 
transportation was by train. Thieves and pickpockets often rode the trains because there 
were plenty of potential victims. There are several Fairbury Blade newspaper stories from 
that era where Fairbury citizens had items stolen while they rode the trains. 


A well-advertised excursion trip, like the TP&W Niagara excursion, would attract thieves 
because there would be many train cars packed with passengers. There were likely a 
couple of unscrupulous thieves on the ill-fated train. It is also likely the number of thefts 
was exaggerated because many of the cars were totally demolished, and the contents 
scattered to the winds. 


Still One of the Worst Train Accidents in U.S. History 


At the time of the accident in 1887, the Chatsworth Train Wreck was the second-worst in 
U.S. history. The 1876 Ashtabula River Disaster was the worst in terms of fatalities with 
92 dead and 64 injured. One could argue the Chatsworth Wreck was the worst since it 
had at least 372 injured versus only 64 for Ashtabula. 


As of 2020, the Chatsworth Train Wreck still ranks as the 7" worst train wreck in terms 
of fatalities. 


Rank by Number 
Number Number of 


Eden Train Wreck, Colorado 
Wellington Avalance 
Malbone Street Wreck, New York Ci 


Ashtabula River Railroad Disaster 


Hammond Circus Train Wreck 
Great Chatsworth Train Wreck 
Woodbridge Train Wreck, New Jersey 


Remnants of the 1887 Chatsworth Train Wreckage 


Today, a small concrete bridge has replaced the original wooden bridge at the wreck site. 
A highway memorial sign was placed on Route 24 near the crash site. 


Less than 20 photographs still exist showing the wreckage site. Eight of these are 
preserved at the Library of Congress. 


Local residents still own items and pieces of the wreck. The local museums also have a 
few things from the wreckage. 


Two books chronicle the Chatsworth Train Wreck of 1887. Copies of Clive Burford”s 
1949 pamphlet still exist. A few copies of Mrs. Stoutemyer’s 1970 book The Train That 
Never Arrived even survive. It is hoped that this new book helps new generations of 
people in Central Illinois remember this tragic accident and the heroic work done by the 
citizens of Fairbury, Forrest, Chatsworth, and Piper City who helped care for the dead 
and the injured. 
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